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' To be is more than to know. How to study is of 
less importance than how to live. The main question 
with every man is, How can I have within me a life 
that is worthy of me, and that will enable me to learn 
and to teach the lessons which need never be un- 
learned or untaught? That question is answered by 
the words of our Lord in his prayer to his Father for 
his loved ones :_“ This is life eternal, that they should 
know thee the only true God, and him whom thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ.” Union with Christ is 
life and knowledge and influence. 


There is a vast difference between an absorbing 
sense’ of the importance of that which: interests us 
and egotism. To accomplish anything worthy in 
life, to contribute toward the world’s betterment, we 
must feel that what we do is highly important to be 
done. There is such a thing as obtruding these per- 


sonal impulses and convictions unduly upan others ; 
but such obtrusion is to be criticised more as a want 
of judgment than as egotism. One who loves the 
cause he is resolved to stand for, has no time for 


love of self. But he cannot give himself aggressively 
and effectively to his cause if he keéps incessantly 
bemoaning his own lack of worth and power. There 
is indeed danger that, “ by despising himself too 
much, a man comes to be worthy of his own con- 
tempt,” for his perpetual. self-depreciation grows into 
a form of egotism that paralyzes effort and invites 
death. 


Interpretation is one of the rare gifts of the few. 
Mere verbal translation from one tongue to another 
is comparatively easy ; but the true interpreter is at 
once translator and expounder. He is the purveyor 
alike of letter and spirit. Yet more: he may be the 
interpreter of that which has not reached the form 
of spoken language. To interpret a child’s answers 
to questions, a child’s involuntary actions, his mere 
assent or negation, his delights and perplexities, is to 
have had 

“ Experience how a lip’s mere tremble, 
Look’s half hesitation, cheek’s just change of color, 
These effect a heartquake.” 
One must be a keen and sympathetic observer to 
interpret all the meaning and motive that lie in and 
behing a “look’s half hesitation.” It will not do to 
assume too quickly the import of such infinitesimal 
signs. Says Dr. Stanley Hall: “The most honest 
and unembarrassed child’s first answer to a direct 
question, as, for example, whether it has seen a cow, 
sheep, etc., must rarely or never be taken without 
careful cross-questioning.” Nor must such cross- 
questioning lead the child to suppose that he is 
mistrusted. The questioner—teacher, parent, com- 
parion—must rather mistrust his own power of inter- 
pretation. He must sharpen his wits and quicken his 


of subjects—a child’s soul. 


The prime objection to the profession of an actor is 
that its chief aim is one of imitation. An actor cannot 
be a good actor, save as he strives to be like some one 
else rather than to be himself. His best talents must 
be devoted to the making himself, unlike himself, and 
like another man ; and the more of a man an actor is 
in himself, the more unworthy of him is the profession 
of merely playing a part. Many an actor has recog- 
nized the injurious tendency of his profession in this 
direction, and has confessed to its deplorable effects 
on himself, in spite of his professional successes and 
gains. Mr. Henry Irving recently deplored these 
fatal admissions on the part of such actors as William 
Charles Macready and Fanny Kemble Butler. But 
now it would seem that Mr. Irving feels in a measure the 
force of the truth underlying these admissions, even 
though he may be hardly conscious of the fact. In an 
address to the students of Harvard University, “ Mr. 
Irving,” according to the published report, “ confined 
his remarks to ‘ Individualism,’ urging every young 
man to develop his own powers rather than copy 
famous minds. He merely touched on the dramatic 
art. He dwelt largely on the mistaken idea of young 
men in bending their own original powers to that of 
imitating what was natural to some one else, as in copy- 
ing an orator like Webster.” “I need not tell you,” he 
said, “ that there is a vast difference between character | 








sympathies in order to do justice to his most delicate, 


they think that they are holding the former in their 

clasp, have only lightly grasped the latter. Voice, 

face, manner, bearing, and accent are all easy of imi- 

tation ; but it is when the higher qualities belonging 

to an individuality have to be reproduced that the 
imitator’s difficulty begins and his weakness is ex- 
posed. For the purely monkey arts of life there is 
no future,—they stand only in the crude glare of 
the present, and there is no softness for them, either 
in the twilight of hope or of memory.” It is said that 
after this address a. gold medal was presented to Mr. 
Irving by’ the Harvard students. Whether this 
medal was given for his skill in his profession of 
imitating others, or for his warning to his young 
hearers not to follow in his steps, is not. made clear. 
In either event, his protest against living to be ‘a mere 
imitator of others is well worth heeding. 





DOING OUR BEST FOR GOD. 


It is a noble thing to work for one who expects 
from us our best. Leonardo da Vinci had a longing 
for work that demanded all his powers, for he was 
accustomed to serve a prince. Those masters—princes 
they are indeed—who expect one’s best, raise the 
standard of all in relation with them, and by their 
exigent demands develop qualities otherwise dormant 
in those who serve them. 

Working for God is the vocation of the Christian. 
That work lies within two spheres, one sphere usually 
involving the other. Work for God is oftenest work 
for our fellows. Sometimes it is work for ourselves 
in the effort to subdue wrong states of the heart, or to 
build up right states of feeling. Often, however, the 
effort to create right states in ourselves is best pro- 
moted indirectly by active efforts directly for the 
good of others, so that we may almost say that our 
entire work for God is working for others. Now, 
in this work for others God demands our best, and 
we should not be satisfied with any lesser demand. 

One subtle reason of discouragement in labor, both 
material and spiritual, is the sub-conscious feeling 
that we are not giving to it all our powers; and we 
come to imagine that the work itself is responsible for 
our discouraged state, since it does not call forth our 
best energies. To one who sees the infinite possibili- 
ties of even the poorest place in which to labor, and 
the wide relations of even the narrowest field, it is 
needless to say that discouragement arises from the 
undiscovered, and therefore unfulfilled, possibilities of 
a labor which would demand our highest ability, were 
it but discerned. 

Nevertheless, not only must it be true that there is 
such a demand, but that we ought to feel it. Those 
only are artists who feel that their best is constantly 
required of them. Every artistic production is a 
partial manifestation of some one’s mind. It is more 
or less noble according to the elevation and grandeur 
of that mind, and according to the felicity and truth- 
fulness of its outward expression. 

The Christian life is an artistic product in the 





and caricature, and too many there are who, while | 


highest sense of the word. It is the best possible 
outward manifestation of an inward conception of 
God. It may be marred by an intrinsic deficiency 
in the idea, or by the unskilful manner of the ex- 


pression of the idea, or by both. But Christian 
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living always demands our very highest powers, and 
the very best we can do. 

God is too wise and kind a master to require less 
than our best. He has givem usa task that might 
fill the scope of an archangel, and the task is the 
pledge of the enlargement of our powers to fill it. 
This task is, to show day by day and hour by hour 
as much of Christ, both in act and in spirit, as we are 
able to manifest. How shall we crowd more of the 
loving acts of Jesus into our lives, how concentrate 
more of his spirit into each manifestation of our inner 
spirit ? 

Taine defines art as “concentration in manifesta- 
tion.” The Christian longs to make each act a con- 
centrated manifestation of Christ. The effort to do 
this makes the Christian vocation a distinct and 
vivid thing. So many hours, so much of Christ 
manifested. So many persons met, so many oppor- 
tunities for showing the spirit of Christ. And these 
are to be not vague, unfinished, sketchy expressions 
of Christ, but definite, finished, beautiful modes of 
representing him. Many Christian lives are point- 
less ; they bear on nothing, they work toward no aim. 

If an artist must give the strongest possible effect 
to the picture as a whole, or, in other words, must 
have this highest possible concentration in the 
manifestation of his idea, so a Christian needs to 
coricentrate his energy on being a Christian, and 
on living like a Christian. The best work of an 
artist is not haphazard and accidental, nor is it the 
result of his meaning well in general as a painter; 
but the pictures of the master-painter are the con- 
verged, concentred energies of his mind, manifested 
in the very best terms of his especial art. The 
Christian has the noblest picture to delineate for the 
world’s critical yet appreciative eye ; namely, the 
manifested Christ. Let him do it with the greatest 
possible concentration in its manifestation. 

Such effort as this will reveal our inward deficiency 
in the knowledge of Christ. As a man cannot write 
poetry who is destitute of the poetic impulse or ideal, 
so a Christian cannot show Christ, in his external 
acts, who has not Christ within him in far larger 
measure than even his best acts can manifest, The 
outer manifestation will fall away when there is no 
inner reality. 

Doing our best for Christ will show us that our 
best is not good enough to take us to heaven ; and 
the better we try to do, the more vitally we use our 
powers for God to the very limit of our ability, the 
more we shall be constrained in joy to confess that 
the way of being saved by grace is the best way, 
the only way, and we shall see how reasonable 
it is (yet how delightful for us) that the stress of 
Jaboring to save ourselves is removed, in order that 
we may work with such elasticity, freedom, and rap- 
ture as a true artist feels when he is released from 
undue anxiety, and can give himself unrestrainedly 
to his work. God gives us this beautiful freédom in 
working for him. Our thoughts need not revert to 
self. God has put all our labor for him on a higher 
plane than that of securing our personal salvation. 

Doing our best for God ensures joy, and casts a 
wonderful light over life. It is said again of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci that he seemed to see nature in con- 
stant holiday brightness. No doubt, there was a dis- 
tinct connection between his loving to do his best, 
and this ever-present brightness in nature for him. 
Joy comes with the determination to do each day 
our best for God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A new American dictionary is a matter of importance 
not only to scholars, but to the public generally. It has 
its value as a record of progress in the language up to 
this point, and it has its influence in the direction of 
future progress. Careful reviews of recent American 
dictionaries have been given in these columns, including 
comparisons between them severally. The recent review 
of the “Standard Dictionary,” published by Funk and 


questions and comments with reference to it have been 
received from far and near. The following letter from 
its editor-in-chief is of sufficient importance to find a 


place here: in 


EDITORIAL ROOMS OF THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


New York, March 22, 1894. 
Epitor OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

In the learned review of the “ Standard Dictionary,” 
published in your columns several weeks ago, there are two or 
three points that, judging from letters which we have received, 
seem to call for a few words of explanation from the editors of 
the Dictionary. Permit me, for this purpose, a few lines of 
your valuable space. Your reviewer says: 

1, “ In these [illustrative] quotations the appended initials 
of names of publishers cited are useless,” 

The reason for indicating so exactly the edition of the book 
quoted is, in thousands of instances the book has been issued 
by different publishers, and printed on pages of different size; 
so it happens very ofien that a given quotation cannot be found 
on the same page in the different editions. For example, a 
quotation from “ Macaulay’s Essays,” Vol, III., p. 647, Por- 
ter & Coates’s edition, is found in Vol. VI., p. 364, Hurd & 
Houghton’s edition. Quotations from“Vol. If. J. B. Alden’s 
edition of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” are found in Vols, VI. 
and VII. John Wiley’s edition. ‘‘ Lowell’s Works,” Vol. VI., 
p. 169, Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s edition, is p. 226 University 
Press edition. Frequently variations occur in different editions 
of a book issued by the same house. McMillan has three edi- 
tions of Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” no two of which 
are alike. Dana’s “Geology” now contains many passages 
that are not to be found in the edition of 1880. The converse 
is equally true. Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Max Miiller, have 
revised and re-revised their many books, Again and again 
quotations sent to us by Max Miiller, taken from his own books, 
were found to read differently in different editions. Our aim 
has been to locate each quotation so exactly that the reader 
could with ease and precision verify the quotation, and also 
cousult the context. In order to flo this, we found it essential 
to give the name of the author, the name of, the book, also the 
volume, page, name of the publisher, and the date of publica- 
tion. This, of course, is not necessary with some books of 
poetry, as with “ Milton,” in which the lines are numbered. 
It is comparatively useless to give after a quotation simply the 
name “Scott,” or “ Irving,’’ for it will often require great re- 
search to tell just where in the many volumes of the author the 
quotation occurs, or in what sense the word was used, or whether 
the author intended to endorse that use of it. It is frequently 
both a pleasure and of no little importance for the student to 
consult the context; indeed, to enable the student to do this is 
of greater advantage to him than is the quotation itself. 

2. “‘ Just what his [Dr. March’s] labors have been one does 
not-know.” 

Dr. March is responsible for the spelling and the pronuncia- 
tion. Every word has been critically examined by him with 
that marvelous patience and conscientious care so characteristic 
of this linguistic scholar, whom your reviewer so highly and 
justly commends. The decisions of the Advisory Committee of 
representative philologists, writers, and speakers on disputed 
spellings and pronunciations, were all carefully weighed by Dr. 
March, and his decision as to the proper spelling and pronun- 
ciation of each word was then made. Besides, Dr. March has 
been consulting editor. The whole work, first in galley proofs 
and then twice in page proofs, has been examined by him from 
the beginning. 

3. “ It is, unfortunately, never certain just how much weight 
is to be given to such a list of special helpers [editorial special- 
ists], because the reader is left in ignorance of the extent or 
authoritativeness of their work when not signed in published 
contributions.” 

The plan followed throughout the construction of the Dic- 
tionary makes every one of the more than two hundred special- 
ists literally and absolutely responsible for his department as 
announced in the list of editors. After the names of three or 
four classes, as “ Literary Terms,’’ “ Buddhistic Terms,” the 
word “ [special] ”’ is printed. This signifies that the editor named 
is responsible only for the more difficult words in his depart- 
ment; as, for example, Max Miiller is responsible for some two 
hundred and fifty Buddhistic words. No editor has been a 
figure-head ; each has been a hard-working member of the com- 
bination of collaborators. Whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of the work, this must stand to its credit: It is an honest 
piece of work from beginning to end. 

A word in reference to the Scientific Alphabet, to which your 
reviewer calls attention. The object kept in mind bas been to 
furnish a key for the respelling or pronunciation that would 
help to the alphabet of the future, when phonetic spelling 
will be the established usage. In such an alphabet simplicity 
is an essential feature; to have attempted to express all of the 
shadings of sound, as does the key in the “ New English Dic- 
tionary,”” would have defeated the object desired. The aim has 
been to gradually familiarize the eyes of the people with the 
new forms words will have when the spelling of English be- 
comes scientific, and to do this in a way that would not preju- 
dice nor confuse the consulter of the Dictionary. By this device 
for respelling, the two methods of spelling, the common and the 
scientific, are given side by side. 

Your reviewer makes a slight error in saying that Dr. Mur- 
ray’s avowedly historical dictionary “ follows the same method 
that the “ Standard ” has followed, in permitting usage to take 
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“Wagnalls, bas attracted special attention, and various 





strictly the historical method. We have throughout the alpha. 
bet tried to give the most common meaning of a wow first, then, 
after the living meanings, the rare, obsolescent, obsolet 

ings, and, last of all, the etymology. 





mean- 


IK. Funk, 








THE TENT WE DWELL IN. 
BY BLANCHE BISHOP, 


Isa. 40 : 22. 


Woven of glimmering light 

In the flashing loom of creation, 

Dipt in the mystical blue 

Of infinite distance on distance, 

Hollowed and spread east and west 

Like a curtain of gauze blown horizonward, 
Pinned to the circling earth 

By the thousand thews of the mountains,— 
Lift up your eyes on high 

And behold the tent of our dwelling. 


Sun after sun, like kings 

In a matchless ne’er-ending procession, 

Daily pass o’er it, * 

Flinging down cloth ot gold on its azure ; 
Nightly it softens and darkens 

To velvet purple and dusky, 

Powdered with glittering stars, 

And sewn with the golden planets ; 

While all its streaming folds 

With the sound of the four winds are shaken. 


Lift up your eyes on high 

And behold this marvel of dwellings! 
Gaze, till the raptured soul, 

Like the migitty tides of the ocean, 

Swells to its utmost bound, 

And is one with all that it visions,— 

One with the sun’s strong splendor, 

And one with the starry spaces, 

One with the Father Greator 

Who dwells here at home with his children. 


Toronto, Canada, 





EGYPTIAN LIGHT ON GENESIS. 
BY PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER. 


It has now been admitted by all scholars, even: by 
those Who would not concede much authenticity or an- 
tiquity to the Pentateuch, that every line referring to 
Egypt shows a remarkable knowledge of this country 
and its manners, Before the young science of Egyp- 
tology had developed itself, this was less generally rec- 
ognized. For example, some scholars quoted the remark 
of Herodotus (Her., II. 77), “the Egyptians have no 
vines in their country,” against the dream of the king’s 
butler (Gen. 40:11). Now we know by numerous _pic- 
tures and detailed information—for instance, about the 
royal vineyards near Thebes—that Herodotus was guilty 
of a great exaggeration, at least. Other skeptics found 
that Potiphar’s wife could not have possessed so much 
liberty, “‘ day by day,” so as to deceive her husband (Gen. 
89:10, 11), in any Oriental country. But the seclusion of 
women, which had been driven to the extreme only by 
the Mobammedan nations, was in no country less known 
than in Egypt, where women enjoyed equal rights with 
men, and had legally a higher position than in any 
modern country. 

Greek writers sneer-a good deal at the Egyptian 
husbands who sit at home weaving while their wives 
do business in the market and on the streets. In- 
deed, almost everything has found its confirmation by 
modern archeological discoveries. I may mention the 
enormous taxes of the Egyptian peasants, consisting in 
one-fifth of their harvest (Gen. 47 : 24), while the fields 
belonging to the temples were free from taxation (v. 26) 
up to Persian time (not later) ; the scrupulous observance 
of numerous religious prescriptions concerning food, and 
contact with foreigners eating unclean things (Gen. 43 : 
$2), which sometimes bear a strong resemblance to the 
rules of the Mosaic law. The entire dependence of the 
country’s existence upon the yearly inundation of the Nile 
(alluded to in Gen. 41 : 2,—the kine signifying the crop 
of each year, come out of the river) was, of course, al- 
ways the same. * . 

Five years ago, a hieroglyphic inscription dating 
about 200 B.C., was found at Elephantine, recording 
that once the inundation had failed for seven years, 
and that great scarcity had resulted. However, in the 
late tradition, this remarkable fact has received a some- 
what legendary halo, and is put in the half-mytaical 
time anterior to 3000 B. C., so that we have to use this 





precedence over history in definition.” Dr, Murray follows 





inscription with some caution, Every detail of the 
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Pharaonic court and its officials is illustrated by the 

sculptures on the walls of the temples or tombs. I give 

here a picture of the chief butler and 

cupbearer, with his insignia, bottle, 

© pitcher, and napkin, which has not been 

observed by scholars. It dates from 

the time of King Ramses III. (about 

1200 B.C.). Scenes like the decora- 

tion of Joseph (Gen. 41 : 42) are very 

frequent. I must mention here the 

erroneous idea of some commentators 

that Joseph was accepted into the 

class of the priests by receiving “ ves- 

tures of fine linen.” Such garments 

were by no means the exclusive privi- 

lege of the priests. Joseph could be 

made administrator of the whole 

Egyptian chief butler, Country by the signet-ring of the 

araoh, but his Asiatic nationality 

excluded him from the priesthood. Compare the above 
remark on Genesis 43 : 32. 

What we have said holds good also for the knowledge 
of Egyptian language displayed in the Pentateuch. I 
donot mean, how- 
ever, that, as con- 
firmation of the 
Mosaic author- 
ship, we have to 
expect an immix- 
ture of Egyp- 
tian words and 
phrases, Such a 
style would have 
shown no good 
taste, and, most 
likely, such un- 
intelligible  ele- 
ments would have 
been eliminated 
or corrupted by 
later copyists. The Egyptian words used in the bovoks 
of Moses, such as Pharaoh (Egyptian Pher-‘o,— “ great 
house, palace,’—a reverent paraphrase for the king, 
whose direct naming would have been disrespectful); 
yeor, “‘ river,” that is, “the Nile;” azhu, “green water- 
plants, reeds; ” shesh, “‘ Egyptian linen” (Egyptian shesh, 
earlier shes) ; sph, ‘‘ papyrus, reed,””—dénote specifically 
Egyptian things for which the Hebrew language had 
no equivalent. Therefore, these words are used also in 
other books of the Bible. The Egyptian names in the 
Pentateu¢h furnish the best material for this question. 

The name of Joseph’s master, Potiphar, seems to be a 
mere abbreviation of the name of his father-in-law 
Potiphera, as already the Septuagint has observed, 
P-ede-ph-ré, “‘ Whom the sun-god Ré has given ” (sameas 
Greek Heliodoros), as a name so frequent that its re- 
peated occurrence with different persons presents no 
difficulty. (The vowels of the later Hebrew punctuation 
need, of course, many corrections.) If we remember 
that the second Pedephré was a priest of On (Egyptian: 
millstone city), the famous city sacred to the sun-god, 
and frequently called ‘‘ City of the sun” (Greek, “ Heli- 
opolis;” Hebrew, Jr-hakheres,—Isa. 19 : 18), the re- 
ligious significance of the name is shown. 

Joseph’s wife—Asenath; Septuagint, Asen(n)eth—is 
supposed to have been called L(n)s-neith, ‘The one be- 
longing to the goddess Neith ”’ (of Sais). 

The Egyptian name of Joseph himself after his eleva- 
tion, Zaphenath-panegkh, is very difficult, and has been 
much discussed. The latest explanation (suggested by 
Krali and modified by Steindorff) is: “‘ Says (Za-) God 
(ph-nuter, in very late pronunciation ph-nute), he is (¢/) 
living (onkh).”” Names like “God Amon says, he is liv- 
ing,” are frequent (after 900 B.C.!); but such a mono- 
theistic mame could not be formed by an Egyptian 
tongue. This is correctly admitted by Lagarde, Schack, 
and Steindorff, and the latter uses it as an argument 
against the antiquity of the tradition. But without 
discussing the improbabilities of this theory, and the 
phonetic difficulties of that reading (Zaphnetephonkh), 
I emphasize one important point; that is, the signifi- 
cance of the name, and its connection with the history of 
its bearer. The end of the name is evidently ph-onekh, 
— the life.” . 

Already severa] commentators have been led along 
to the correct guess that Joseph, who, prophetically, 
reveals the way to life to all Egypt, must bear a sig- 

















Investiture of an Egyptian high officer. 


nificant name like “the one giving, showing, predicting: 


life.” Indeed, Jerome had a similar idea, but took “life” 
for “that which lives; ” that is, the (inhabitants of) the 


“Zaphenath” has been furnished. Considering that 
the Septuagint were puzzled just as we are, and had 
to use the desperate expedient of violent emendation 
(exchanging the first two letters and modernizing : 
Psonthomphanekh), I suppose that some trifling corrup- 
tion hides the true sense. But the sense will be not much 
different from the guess mentioned above. 

Still more difficult is the word “Abrekh” (Gen. 41: 48), 
which the herald cried before Joseph when he rode upon 
the king’s chariot in royal splendor. Luther's remark, 
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Old Egyptian carrisge. 


that we had better leave this mysterious word to the 
quarrelsome people to dispute about it till the last day, 
is still the best advice. The word is hardly Egyptian.* 
The Revised Version has followed a Hebrew etymology, 
as did the Vulgate and Jewish scholars, and have made 
it a command,—“ bow the knee.” But the polite Egyp- 
tian would not kneel. Before his equals, he would bow 
with dangling arms; before a superior, he would pros- 
trate himself, rubbing his nose and his forehead in the 
dust. So we have to come back to Luther’s standpoint, 
hoping that some day an unexpected light will fall upon 
this insignificant obscurity. 


Reformed Episcoval Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 





THE MINISTRY OF AFFLICTION. 
‘ BY THE REV. WILBER C. MICKEY. 


“In the world ye have tribulation” (John 16: 33). 
Observation and experience confirm these words of our 
Saviour beyond a doubt; but the “ good cheer” to which 
the sorrowing are exhorted because Christ has overcome 
the world seems far-more difficult to realize. This may 
be due, in some instances, to the fact that in the hour of 
tribulation the light-hearted ness of the unafflicted, rather 
than the deep, moderated cheer possible to the afflicted, 
is sought. 

Sorrow modifies the life and feelings, and a consola- 
tion graciously adapted to this modified condition of 
heart is what is promised. The afflicted are therefore 
sometimes disappointed because they seek annihilation 
of their grief, instead of consolation. But the difficulty 
in realizing this “good cheer” is due mainly to another 
cause, An unquestioning but passive faith in the fact 
that Christ has overcome the world is often supposed to 
be sufficient to bring comfort to the troubled heart. 
There is consolation, it is true, in the sympathy and the 
assurance of final security implied in Christ’s victory 
over the kingdom of evil; but the motive element in 
faith is lacking here. Faith that would dull the keen 
edge of grief must lead to action. Here, as elsewhere, 
“faith without works is dead.” He who seeks to be 
passively comforted simply for comfort’s sake fails to see 
the divine purpose in tribulation, and exposes his heart 
to disappointment, Our tribulations should be used. 
Like fire, they may either be allowed to become a deso- 
lating element, or be made powerful ministers for good. 

So Paul, the man of many tribulations, taught. 
Writing in confinement at Rome to the church at Phi- 
lippi, he says: “I would have you know, brethren, that 
the things which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the progress of the gospel ; so that my bonds 
became manifest in Christ throughout the whole pre- 
torian guard, and to all the rest; and that most of the 
brethren in the Lord, being confident through my bonds, 
are more abundantly bold to speak the word of God 
without fear” (Phil, 1: 12-14). It is evident from these 
words that the view of his imprisonment held by Paul 
differs widely from the view of trying circumstances 





1 The most probable explanation so faroffered is, notwithstanding 
the objection by Professor Noeldeke, that given by Friedrich De- 
litzsch, in his ‘‘Assyrisches Woerterbuch"’ (pp. 68-70), who compares it 
to the Babylonian Abarakku,—a title of the grand vizier.—TuE 





world, So far, however, no satisfactory explanation of 


usually taken by men. His bondage was a source of 
anxiety to his Christian friends, and especially at the 
time of writing this letter to the Philippians, since the 
incoming of the new pretorian prefect and the accom- 
plishment of the wicked Poppwa’s dark schemes in 
Nero’s palace seemed anew to imperil his liberty, and 
even his life. Viewing this confinement simply as a 
deprivation of his freedom, it would seem certain that 
the work dearest to his heart, the preaching of the gos- 
pel, was ended, or at least seriously hindered. But Paul 
knew it tu be otherwise. His firm belief in the absolute 
sovereignty of God made him confident of a divine pur- 
pose comprehending every event. He was therefore 
never surprised, by any occurrence, into a defeat. He 
seems rather to have expeeted every circumstance in 
life to yield him a further disclosure of God’s purposes of 
grace, and a new call to duty. Hence we may suppose 
that he met the trials of his imprisonment with the 
settled intention of finding a ministry for them. This, 
at least, was the result; for he tells us that the things 
which happened unto him had fallen out rather to the 
furtherance of the gospel. 

An examination of the particular effects of Paul’s im- 
prisonment will reveal the manner in which it served 
the progress of the gospel, and may teach us howto 
recognize the graciously ordered opportunities afforded 
by our own afflictions. 

1. It curbed his self-direction, and bound him to his 
divinely appointed duty. Zeal to do God service will 
alone rarely lead one to see how he would have that ser- 
vice done. Paul was always sincerely zealous, yet he 
needed to have his zeal directed into appointed channels 
of usefulness, On one occasion (Acts 16: 6-9), “ for- 
bidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia,” 
and turned by the Spirit from an attempt to go into 
Bithynia, he received through a vision in the night the 
“Macedonian call.” Likewise it was not of his own 
accord that he preached the word in Rome; for the Lord 
announced to him his mission (Acts 23 : 11), and chains 
bound him to its accomplishment. The thought that 
the godly Paul had to be chained to duty may at first 
surprise us. This, however, was God’s way of bringing 
the gospel to a people seemingly inaccessible. Con- 
sidering the feelings of those sent, and the attitude of 
those to whom they were sent, could a better plan have 
been devised? Could other measures have answered the 
purpose at all? - It is not probable that Paul or any of 
his party would ever have thought it possible for preachers 
of the gospel to gain access to the soldiers of the imperial 
guard, and thereby set at work an influence expanding 
into ever-widening circles. On the other hand, the wor- 
shipers of deified Roman emperors would not have 
tolerated the invasion of a gospel condemning their 
depravity, and preaching a crucified Lord and Saviour as 
the supreme object of worship. But God in his inimi- 
table way brought these incompatible elements together, 
and made the wrath of men to serve his purposes of 
grace. He brought a preacher who would not have 
voluntarily undertaken such a mission, and bound him 
to men who of their own accord would never have been 
hearers of that preucher’s words. A prisoner’s voice 
thus reached and conquered hearts inaccessible by other 
means, 

2. It manifested his union to Christ. Affliction tries 
character. Paul’s conduct in imprisonment was evi- 
dently in striking contrast with that of the ordinary 
criminals committed to the keeping of the pretorian 
guard. Instead of oaths and violence, these soldiers 
heard a strange doctrine and witnessed a new life. That 
doctrine was the gospel of grace and love, which touched 
the embittered heart of the depraved soldier with the 
story of the sinner’s Friend. That spiritual life which 
the prisoner’s conduct exhibited manifestly had a vital 
connection with the Saviour whom he preached. Hence 
Paul’s “ bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the 
whole pretorian guard, and to all the rest,” and his life 
confirmed his doctrine. 

8. Paul’s fortitude and faithfulness under affliction 
were the means of strengthening others in the discharge 
oftheir duties. When a leader is imprisoned, his fol- 
lowers are usually thrown into a state of confused in- 
activity. But this—whatever may have been the first 
effect upon his companions—was not the ultimate result 
of Paul’s bondage. If his hands were chained, his heart 
and voice were free. The marked fearlessness and faith- 
fulness which he manifested in continuing to preach the 
word shamed every fear, and stimulated their courage to 
such a degree that he could say, “ Most of the brethren 
in the Lord, being confident through my bonds, are more 
abundantly bold to speak the word without fear.” 





EDITOR, 


It was thus that Paul made his imprisonment to minis- 
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ter to the “ progress of the gospe).” From his experience, 
the Christian should learn to know and value the oppor- 
tunities for serving the Master offered by his own afflic- 
tions. Almost every affliction changes his circumstances 
or his relations to others to some extent. Thus the 
failure of his plans, or misfortune, may compel bim to 
seek new occupation or a change of locality. Death 
may either make him dependent upon some one, or 
bring the care of others upon him. In every case afflic- 
tion will at least draw the attention of his fellow-men to 
him. He therefore should examine closely every new 
relationship into which he is brought, to see whether it 
offers a new opportunity for witnessing to the truth as it 
is in Christ. He may find himself thrown into company 
with new associates, or be brought into closer connec- 
tion with old acquaintances, The question then is how 
to make his influence most powerful in winning them to 
Christ, or to a more consistent life, as their need may 
be. By prayer heshould ask divine wisdom for guidance 
in speaking the word; by prayer he should seek that 
close union to Christ which, manifesting itself in his 
life, will confirm his teaching; and by humble depend- 
ence upon divine power he should gain that Christian 
fortitude which, by sustaining him in all trials, will 
smulate weaker brethren to nobler service for the 
Master. 

Affliction thus prayerfully made to serve the glory of 
God and the “ progress of the gospel” must lose the 
keenness of its edge, and yield to a consolation and 
peace worthy to be sought. ' 

New Hope, Pa. 





CHILDHOOD—THE THRESHOLD OF 
MANHOOD. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM H, SHULTS, 


From a small section of animal remains fossilized we 
determine the species and size of the living original, and 
from the earliest intelligent signs the child-life begins 
to determine its physical proportions and its mental 
caliber. Its infancy is its most important period. Who 
can say how deeply it affects all the years that follow, 
‘and how solicitous should be the parent or teacher under 
whose tuition it is training? 

Bright and buoyant, and without the cares and per- 
plexities incident to mature years, infancy is the time 
which determines the character and habits, and the des- 
tiny ofttimes, of the individual, The lack of apprecia- 
tion of this period, and the neglect, on the part of many 
parents and guardians, of their duties at this juncture of 
life, is deplorable, if not altogether criminal. 

It is scarcely possible to overestimate the capabilities 
of even those of tenderest age. Consider the attainments 
a child of only two or three years has made. It has 
Jearned a language, and mastered a limited vocabulary, 
without aid of either grammar or dictionary. It has 
learned to recognize, and, whether philosophically or by 
observation or intuition, to select its confidants with un- 
erring discrimination. 

People who pass by children as unimportant, or as 
lacking the ability to acquire, or to develop character or 
form principles by which they will be governed, are 
prodigiously mistaken. It is now that tendencies are 
established which will determine the conduct in the 
years that follow, and characters which will very likely 
fix their eternal destiny. » 

The primary class is the most important department 
in the grandest institution ever discovered and used by 
the church for the teaching of truth and the inculcation 
of the principles of righteousness to our fallen race. That 
child just beginning to lisp the name of Him who sancti- 
fied childhood has susceptibilities which may entitle it 
to achievements and incline it to strive after attainments 
which, when won, will place it in a rank never anticipated 
by its tutors. 

Mental precocity is no more desirable than premature 
physical development. The gourd which came up in a 

night will wither at the rising of the sun, and be smitten. 
But moral development is different. In that period of 
life when memory expands, habits form, and ambition is 
bred, the acorn will burst in order to find its liberty, 
and shape itself into a solid shaft, in order to stand the 
wreck of rough winds, and fil) the place for which it was 
designed. And so it is in moral evolution. Impressions 
made in childhood will not impede the proper develop- 
ment, but they will mold the character, which seldom 
makes radical changes after the portals of youth are 
passed. Hence every advantage should now be utilized 
to make acquisitions,in comparison with which all sub- 





only “halcyon days,” but birthdays,—days that give 
birth to habits and principles which will combine to 
form the texture of a character that shall be a source of 
ever-increasing felicity, and a life that shall shine with 
illustrious achievements. 

Massillon, O. 





GREAT POSSESSIONS. 
BY LAURA M, GEMMILL. 


A mother in Illinois was singing to ‘her little two-year- 
old that plaintive hymn: 
“ The foxes have holes, and the birds have nests, 

But Jesus, thy Saviour, had not where to lay his head.” 
Baby Edith slipped down from her lap, her lip quiv- 
ering, but her face aglow with love. In a moment she 
had snatched the dainty pillow of down and lace from 
her crib. Hurrying back, she cried with joy, “ He can 
have my pillow, mama !” 

A child knows how to give. God has planted the in- 
stinct of self-denial in every human breast, and the 
covetous man who is stingy toward God, must return to 
childlikeness before he can enter the kingdom of heaven. 
When the rich ruler wanted to purchase the kingdom 
of heaven with a godly act, Jesus mado self-renuncia- 
tion the test of his sincerity. He loved him, as he read 
in his heart the dear and. natural desire for everlasting 
life. In compassion he stooped to the level of his re- 
quest, and shifted to his shoulders, for a brief moment, 
his own cross of self-abnegation. O precious cross! 
Shall the foolish pride of man rebel at thy shame, or his 
weak spirit chafe under thy weight? Alas, how many 
to whom Jesus has since called, ‘Come, take up thy 
cross, and follow me,” have goneaway “grieved” because 
they have had “ great possessions ”’ | 

.I know a professing Christian woman in mf distant 
home town, with no little children to bless her life or to 
hinder her from unselfish service, who has great posses- 
sions of time which she might “give to the poor.” 
When asked to take a class in Sunday-school, her sur- 
prised answer is, “Oh, you know I cannot teach!” 
When asked to hem an apron for the missionary box, 
her surprised answer is, ‘Oh, you know I cannot sew! ” 
Thus the aimless days go by, and her wealth of time is 
dissipated. 

I know a busy mother here in the country, with four 
little children to dress and get ready for the nine o’clock 
Sunday-school four miles away, who teaches a swarming 
infant class with her own baby at her feet with his bottle 
of milk. This same faithful woman drove five miles 
yesterday to the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Circle, of 
which she is secretary. As I watched her jot down the 
minutes of the meeting with one hand, while her cooing 
baby clung to the other, I knew the Recording Angel 
was busy “up there” with her credit account. 

I know a young woman, a professing Christian, who 
had health,—how great a possession that is, none ever 
know until they lose it,—but who squandered it in the 
ballroom. 

I know another young woman, the dearest friend of 
my girlhood, a talented member of the Art Students’ 
League of New York, God valled her one day to leave 
her pencil and brush to go with a loving message for Him 
toa heathen land. ‘ What a sacrifice!” exclaimed, in 
pity, even some of her Christian friends. When she ap- 
peared before the examining board at Boston, and the 
physician certified that few women were as physically 
strong as she, her glad cry was, “ Then it shall be Africa, 
if God wills; for it takes perfect health to endure that 
climate,” Health was to her a sacred possession; but 
she was not “grieved” when He who laid down his 
life for her whispered one day in her listening ear, “ Ye 
shall be a witness unto me unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

I know two Christian college boys who spent a 
summer’s vacation at home in the country. A little 
struggling Christian Endeavor society appealed to them 
for assistance and encouragement. One of the young men, 
when appointed to lead the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, read a chapterin the Bible indiffer- 
ently, and then threw off the responsibility on others. 
When the other’s turn came to lead his meeting, what 
an earnest preparation was made! I watched him from 
an upstairs window, one hot day in August, as he took 
his books and pencil into the yard for study. Presently, 
off came the straw hat from the perspiring brow, and up 
went his heels into the branches of an apple-tree, while 
he dug into the work just as if he would prepare a hard 
Latin lesson. The result was that, when Sunday evening 





sequent opportunities will be as nothing. These are not 


everybody felt like taking part because the leader led off 
so heartily. God had given toeach young man the great 
possession of a bright, well-trained mind ; but only one 
gave the best he had when God’s church had need of 
his help. 

Nothing is so irresistible as a thoroughly consecrated 
Christian life,and whenever you are willing to lay your 
possessions of mind, or muscle, or money at the feet of 
Jesus Christ, then, and not till then, will your life tell for 
Jesus Christ. The practical world says to you, “If your 
religion is worth anything, it is worth living.” Only he 
who lives Christ can witness for him. 

Fawn Grove, Pa. 





A ONE-MINUTE EXERCISE. 
For THE PRIMARY CLass. 


BY JULIA SAMPSON HASEELL, 


» I, 
Little Christian soldiers, stand ; 
Raise on high each good right hand, 
Raise the left hand to its place, 
Clasp them both above the face. 


II, 
Right hand, left hand, at the side, 
Happy we here all abide. 
In our hearts the Golden Rule, 
Cross the hands above it, 
This is our dear Sunday-school, 
«Oh, how we love it! 


(All rise.) 


(Right hand on heart.) 
(Left hand crossing.) 


(Clap hands once at 
ity love.’’) 


Ill. 
Now we roll our arms so fast 
We can hardly hold them; 
Slower now, and slower still, 
Tyil we gently fold them. 
IV. 
One little mouth and tongue 
Sweet and true to be; 
Two little eyes and ears 


(Point with one hand.) 


(Point with two hands.) 


Ready, Lord, for thee. (Look upward.) 
7 
Two little feet and hands (Point down, then raise 
To do our Captain’s will ; hands. ) 
One little heart and soul (Fold arms.) 
To love and praise him still. 
, VI. 
Five little soldiers (Right hand up, with 
Ready there they stand, fingers spread.) 
Ten little soldiers (Left hand likewise.) 
To work at his command. 
VII. 


Christ Jesus if our captain ; 
We'll cheerfully obey, 

For all true Christian soldiers 
Please Jesus every day. 


Utica, N. Y. 


(Cross arms on - breast, 
and look upward.) 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PRIME-MINISTER JACK. 


BY THE REY. J. F. COWAN, 





“Mama! Susan! Some one light the gas; I wish you 
would,” called an impatient voice. 

‘Suppose you play ‘some one,’ then,” answered Jack’s 
mother from the top of the stairs. ‘‘ You are ambitious 
to be ‘some one,’—aren’t you?” | 

“Fudge!” said Jack, “not in that way. Besides, I 
can’t reach. You don’t allow me to stand on chairs. I 
don’t see the use of having servants, and then waiting on 
yourself, either.” 

“Take the lamp-lighter, Jack. Then you won’t have 
to stand onachair. If you don’t like the idea of wait- 
ing on yourself, then we'll call it waiting on others. 
That’s the way. to become ‘somebody,’ you know.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know anything of the sort,” Jack 
answered, still in a tone of impatience. ‘ I can’t find 
the lighter. I’ll knock my shins off When I’m « man, 
no one shall bother me with doing such things.. I'm 
going to be as great a nan as— as—” he was just going 
to say “as papa,” when he happened to think that papa 
sometimes was called upon to light the gas and do other 
things which his boy thought burdengome. So he con- 
cluded his sentence—“ as Dr. James, or the president, or 
— or—”’ , 

“Or the Prime Minister of Great Britain,” suggested 
his mother in conclusion. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, accepting hersuggestion. ‘I s’pose, 





came, we had a grand, good, spiritual meeting, and 





the higher up I get, the less likely people will be to 
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bother me. Everybody will run after me and wait on 
me then.” 

“ Indeed,” said his mama, who had by this time come 
down and sat beside Jack in the glow of the firelight. 
“It seems to me that Dr. James said something about 
having to hurry away to see patients, who would keep 
him busy until late.” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “he gets more practice than any. 
other doctorin town. He’s the leading doctor, they say.” 

‘‘T suppose that is because he carries out your idea,— 
is above running at every one’s call and waiting on 
people. It must be very fine to be the leading physician 
of a town, Jack, instead of a boy, and have every one 
waiting on one from morning till night.” 

“Why—mama!” stammered Jack, “I—I—didn’t 
think of that when I spoke of him. He does wait on 
other people. But then that’s his business. He’s paid 
for it. Still, I don’t believe I’d want to be a doctor, after 
all,” 

“ Maybe you would rather be President, then, and have 
a great throng of people crowding into your room, and 
dogging your footsteps, waiting to kgow why this office 
hadn’t been filled or that man removed, and every time 
you picked up a newspaper, to read what some im- 
patient person said about the slowness with which the 
nation’s head servant was attending to the people's 
wants? ” 

“Do they talk about the President that way?” asked 
Jack in surprise. ‘‘ Just as though it was his business 
to do whatever any one wanted! Well, I guess that is 
ouly because this is such a free country. I'll stick to 
what I said about Gladstone. I don’t believe that dn 
England they would dare to expect so great a man to be 
a servant to every one.” 

“Then they should expect him to be something dif- 
ferent from what the title of his office makes him out to 
be,” said mother. 

“ Why, how is that?” Jack wanted to know. “ Prime 
Minister means—means— it must mean that he is the 
first ruler in the land, or next to the Queen.” 

“Yes, ‘prime’ does mean ‘first;’ but ‘ minister’ 
means ‘one who serves, or ministers.’ So you see, 
Jack, Mr. Gladstone is only the ‘ first servant’ of Great 
Britain,and has to serve ever so many millions of people. 
But there was one above him who chose for his motto 
‘I serve,’—the Prince of Walés, the heir to the throne.” 

** And .that’s as high as any one could get,” pondered 
Jack, as though not quite ready to give up his notion of 
a position so high that others would have to wait upon 
him, instead of he on them. 

“Yes, Jack; unless you go to Him who said he came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and ‘ He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant.’ ” 

“ Well!” said Jack, springing up, “ you’re the greatest 
mother to make a boy see things! I’m going to apply 
for the position of Prime Minister of this house, and I'll 
begin on that gas.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 





THE “INSTITUTIONAL” CHURCH AND 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


“The phrase ‘ Institutional Church’ is not satisfac- 
tory, and is being discarded to some extent,” writes the 
pastor of such a church in a Western city. “It is hard 
to draw the line between the churches definitely insti- 
tutional and those which have more or, less of institu- 
tional methods.” The pastor of a similar church in 
New England thinks “the term isa vile one.” And still 
a third such pastor says, “I have neither liking nor dis- 
like for the word ‘institutional ;’ if it describes and dif- 
ferentiates the thing, it will serve as well as any term.” 

The “People’s Palace,” or “Tabernacle,” of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, is well known as “institutional” in 
the stricter sense. One of the pastors, the Rev. John L. 
Scudder, testifies: ‘‘ In the Sunday-school there are more 
male than female attendants,—an unusual state of 
things. There are immense Bible classes of young men 
in the school. Numbers of young men unite with the 
church, becoming pillgrs in it, the clerk of our church 
being a man who, three years ago, seldom went into a 
church.” The Tabernacle is in the lower part of the 
city, among a tenement-house population, largely for- 
eigners, where “such an institution is imperatively 
needed, and lready achieved remarkable success.” 
The attractions and benefits offered are thus summarized 


pect being a medical dispensary, a summer home by the 
sea for sickly children, a penny savings bank, and a 
building especially devoted to working girls. 

It is a broad, philanthropic movement, designed to pour 
sunshine into the hearts of thousands who are doomed to lives 
of poverty and toil, by providing them with a cheerful, com- 
modious, and many-sided place of resort, where various forms 
of culture and entertainment can be obtained at nominal rates, 
and wherein the people may find an attractive and effectual 
refuge from the saloon and kindred haunts of vice. In ad- 
dition to the tabernacle, which the church allows us to use as a 
public hal! for lectures and entertainments, we have four build- 
ings which communicate freely with one another, and are put 
to a variety of uses. We have a library and reading-room, to- 
gether with facilities for debating societies, literary associations, 
Chautauqua circles, and university extension; we have two 
gymnasiums, with senior and junior departments, hot and cold 
water baths, swimming tank, and an amusement hall supplying 
a variety of healthful and innocent games; we provide an or- 
chestra, pianos, a brass band, and instruction in singing for 
both old and young; boys receive a thorough military drill 
and lessons upon the fife and drum; girls are taught sewing, 
cooking, housekeeping, and dressmaking; instruction in type- 
writing is given. A day nursery accommodates poor women 
who are obliged to work, and know not what to do with their 
little ones; and a kindergarten cares for neglected children 
whore too young to go to the public schools, A clothiery sup- 
plies partly worn apparel to the worthy poor. We have also 
an employment bureau, lecture courses, popular entertainments, 
and other agencies of an uplifting and philanthropic character. 
Refreshments (only soda-water and pies) are sold on the prem- 
ises, and a healthful, cheery atmosphere pervades the establish- 
ment in all its departments. 

All these “institutions,” however, are the means to 
the end. The real reason for cheer is the fact that the 
Sunday-school and church attendance for Bible study is 
constantly increasing through these agencies, 

One of the churches that is more strictly of this nature 
is the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Its pastor, the Rev. Charles M. South- 
gate, says: “ Our church is called ‘institutional.’ The 
institution that I know is the church itself, and these 
are but methods of carrying out its great purpose. Every- 
thing in Pilgrim Church came from the Sunday-school. 
Beginning in a dining-room with eleven scholars and two 
teachers, it has now six departments,—the adult Bible- 
class, senior, intermediate, junior, primary, and kinder- 
gaften. These are all organized within their own limits ; 
and there is also a big class of young men, with its own 
constitution and officers, and another of young ladies, 
besides similar organizations of smaller classes, The 
first beginning of our institutional work was with a club 
of boys which I had gathered from our Sunday-school. 
They were organized on the plan of the ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten’ clubs, and, in recognition of the name of 
the church, called themselves the ‘ Miles Standish Club,’ 
One day I suggested to them that a little gymnastic 
exercise would be interesting. They caught the idea 
eagerly, and began buying their own dumb-bells. Soon 
after that we were crowded out of the wooden chapel, 
and, having built a large and complete edifice, the scheme 
was broached and pushed: ‘ Why not keep the old build- 
ing for asocial hall?’ It was moved, and connected with 
the main building. We now have thirty rooms, all of 
which are in constant use, our Sunday-school using 
twenty-one. Thirteen separate class-rooms are included 
in this total. This chapel ‘annex’ has on the upper floor 
a social hall seating four hundred, kitchen, printing- 
office, and armory for the cadets; on the lower floor, 
reading-room, gymnasium with bathroom, and the car- 
penter shop. The annex shelters three of the depart- 
ments of our Sunday-school,—the kindergarten, primary, 
and junior,—and through the week is used for the num- 
berless gatherings in connection with our young life, I 
think there is not an afternoon or evening through the 
week in which a group of young people or children is 
not somewhere in the building, engaged in their eager, 
active sports, or exercises, or meetings. In fact, the 
church is alive with them, and the center of their best 
recreations as well as their religious life. 

“The Sunday-school forms the point of easiest con- 
tact between these outside activities and the church 
itself. A boy comes into the gymnasium or the car- 
penter class, or a girl is taken into the industrial class, 
where she learns sewing and household work with much 
mora! and biblical instruction,—and, perhaps before we 
know it, they are applying for admission to the Sunday- 
school. Of course, some pains are taken to make the 
opportunity of meeting these young people fruitful in 
this way. But still more comes through the indirect in- 
fluence of finding achurch which supplies these inno- 
cent and helpful activities for them. We have had a 





in one of the distributed leaflets —other features in pros- 


class of young men in our Sunday-school that was 


into the school through that association. The secretary 
of our Young Men’s Christian Association said that we 
had in our morning congregation the largest number of 
young men he had seen in any church in our city, or in 
almost any other city of its size, although our church is 
young, and not yet large. The same statement, in fact, 
has been made concerning our Christian Endeavor 
meetings. I might mention also our Men’s Association, 
a purely social club, from which direct Christian effort is 
purposely excluded for the sake of interesting and at- 
tracting men not in the church-membership. It forme 
a most effective introduction to the legitimate church 
life, and from it large numbers have been recruited for 
the adult Bible-class and other Christian activities. We 
have also organized a literary club for both sexes.” 

In the Plymouth Congregational Church of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the school is growing, being recruited from 
the boys’ club, etc.; and the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Judson 
Titsworth, says: ‘‘ My own profound conviction is that 
the work we are doing for the boys and girls ought to 
feed our Sunday-school. It is doing it, and will do it in 
the future still more.” 

The Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, pastor of the Fourth 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut, says of 
his church: ‘It should be called evangelistic, if any 
special designation is to be given it, in distinction from 
the family type of church. It is not an institutional 
church as Berkeley Temple and St. George’s are; we 
have none of the educational, entertainment, and club 
features to speak of. With comparatively small income, 
we work for spiritual ends directly. We are, however, 
doing for Hartford institutional-church work; we are 
the city mission church. Through the Sunday even- 
ing service, the Yokefellows’ Band, and the personal 
work of our lay evangelist, we work for adults, but 
every endeavor in this line shows us the greater impor- 
tance of endeavor for the children. Wo reach families 
more frequently through. the children than in any 
other way. 

“We add to the Sunday-school, as an agency to this 
end, the Junior Christian Endeavor Society, age of 
members seven to thirteen years; the Girls’ Interme- 
diate Christian Endeavor, ages twelve to eighteen ; 
The Boys’ Brigade, ages twelve to twenty-one; and 
the general Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Our large adult Bible classes are also a feature 
of our work,” ‘ 

Speaking for the Baptist “‘Temple” in Philadelphia, 
its co-pastor, the Rev. Dr. George A. Peltz, says: “In 
Grace Church, which probably is fairly entitled to be 
called an Institutional Church, our younger scholars are 
organized in a daily kindergarten, a Boys’ Brigade sec- 
tion, and a military company not of the Boys’ Brigade 
order; also an association of younger girls, known as 


Junior Christian Endeavor organization. 

“ All these ‘institutions’ employ our Sunday-school 
scholars of the juvenilegrade. They are so interested in 
the various works which are thus brought to bear on 
them, and the various work in which they are thus en- 
gaged, that The Temple becomes to them a loved home. 
Boys and girls in large numbers are at easy command with 
us for every important service. At arecent banquet, the 
aids who did the running back and forth, bringing and tak- 
ing things from the side rooms to the tables, were boys,” 

From the Berkeley Temple, Boston,—where the expres- 
sion “ institutional church ” is said to bave originated,— 
is the testimony that ‘“ the Sunday-school had so far out- 
stripped the church, when we began institutional church 
work, that it took us a long while to catch up with the 
procession.” . The Berkeley school, to-day graded and 
highly organized, not only renews strength from the 
many agencies of the church, but supplies those forces 
in large degree. 

A closing word from Mr. H. H. Pike, superintendent 
of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford’sSunday-school, “St. George’s” 
of New York. He writes: “St. George’s is, I think, 
what is called an institutional church. Not only do 
the clergy get most of their candidates for confirma- 
tion from the Sunday-school,—say, seventy-five per 
cent,—but from the school the nucleus of the Boys’ 
Club, the Battalion, even the Men’s Club, emanates,—as 
well as the Girls’ Friendly Society and the King’s 
Daughters for girls, the Helping Hand societies for sew- 
ing, and the Mothers’ Meetings, with the kindergarten, 
the kitchen garden, and the industrial school for chil- 
dren on weekdays. The necessity for deaconesses, the 
seaside work in summer, and the relief of the sick,—all 
made necessary by the little children seeking the Sun- 
day-school, so bringing the church in contact with what 





‘known as the ‘gymnasium class,’ because they came 






is outside of its usual membership.” 


the “ Lamp and Lily ” society, and a girls’ and a boys’ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.] 


1, April 1. —Jacob’s Prevailing Pray: 
2. April &.—Discord in Jacob’s Family 








Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-20 
Gen, 37 : 1-11 














3. April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4. April 88.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt................. Gen. 41: 38-48 
6. April 20.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren..............04..000+ Gen, 45; 1-15 
6. May 6.—Joseph’s Last DBYS.............c0-ceecsererreeensesereserennnes Gen, 50 : 14-26 
7. May 13.~—Israel in Egypt. Exod. 1: 1-14 
8. May 20.—The Childhood Of Mos06.........00:.cccccrvee s+ coveeeneendeXOd, 2: 1-10 


9. May 27.—Moses Seut as a Deliverer. 
10. June 3.—The Passover Instituted......... 





13, June 2%.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tax AMERICAN [NeTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY XVIL—JOSEPH, THE RULER. 
Genesis 41 ; 1 to 44: 34, 


I, Taw Bretican MATERIAL. 

Pharaoh's two dreams; his anxiety regarding their mean- 
ing; the inability of his own wise men to explain; the cup- 
bearer’s remembrance of Joseph, who is summoned before 
Pharaoh; and interprets the dreams as referring to years of 
plenty to be followed by years of famine (Gen. 41 : 1-32). 
Joseph gives timely advice to the king, which is well re- 
ceived; is made viceroy of Egypt; stores up the surplus 
produce of the plentiful years, and thus prepares for the 
famine (41 : 33-57). Jacob, pressed for food, sends his ten 
sons to buy grain in Egypt (42: 1-5). Joseph recognizes 
them, but accuses them of being spies, imprisons them three 
days, and lets them all go back with grain except Simeon, 
who is retained as a hostage of their truthfulness, which is to 
be proven by producing Benjamin (chap. 42). The famine 
continuing, Jacob sends the brethren again to Egypt, but they 
insist on taking Benjamin with them (43: 1-14). They are 
hospitably received (43 : 15-34), Joseph again involves 
them in difficulty, Benjamin seeming to be the culprit. Jo- 
seph proposes to enslave Benjamin,sbut Judah offers himself 
as a substitute (chap. 44). 

II. Sucarsrep Topics. 

1, Egyptian Manners and Customs. Notice the additional 
details,—the learned classes, the scrupulous attention to 
ceremonial cleanness in the presence of the king, the insignia 
and pomp of the vice-regal office, the method of showing es- 
pecial favor to Benjumin, the divining-cup, etc. re 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph. (1.) Find out, in any history of 
Egypt, or in any encyclopedia, about the Hyksos, the nomad 
invaders of Egypt, who conquered and ruled the northern 
half of the country for several hundred years. (2.) Consider 
the following reasons for supposing that the Pharaoh of 
Joseph was a Hyksos prince: (a.) A native Egyptian soy- 
ereign would scarcely have appointed a Syrian Semite as his 
prime minister (46; 34). (6.) The narrative unnecessarily 
distinguishes Egyptians from others (89: 1, 5; 41: 55; 
45:2). (¢.) Tradition, though not reliable in itself, points 
toward a connection of Joseph with the Hyksos. (3.) The 
date of the monarch, and so of Joseph, cannot be affirmed 
with any approach to certainty. Mariette places these kings 
between 2283 and 1733 B.C.; Eduard Meyer, between 1780 
and 1530 B.C. 

3. Portrait Sketohes. (1.) Of Joseph. Notice his reverent 
modesty (41 : 15, 16); his wisdom (41 ; 33-36, 48); his sym- 
pathy for his brothers (42 : 24), but determination to thor- 
oughly test them, and consequent duplicity and - harshness. 
Is his treatment of them needlessly harsh? (2.) Of the 
brothers. Note how the narrative emphasizes their unrest of 
wonscience (42 : 21, 22), their devoted love for their father 
and family. (3.) Of Jacob. Note his weakness. Benjamin, 
though at least thirty years old, and the father of ten sons 
46 : 21), he loves almost to the exclusion of his other sons. 
Was it Jacob, rather than the brothers, who was tested by 
Joseph (so Kalisch)? 

4. The Leading Thoughts. (1.) The providential element. 
Notice how all these details are shown by the narrative to be 
forming a part of the Divine plan of training. (2.) The 
retributive element. Notice how each wrong course of action 
finds in due time its retribution or reward. (8,.) The personal 
element. Determine whether the character of Joseph is 
broadening in these chapters. 

III. Rererences ror REAvine. 

Concerning the Hyksos and the Pharaoh of Joseph, 
Brugech (“‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs”), Mariette (“Out- 
lines of Egyptian History”), or Wendel (“History of 
Egypt”). Two excellent books covering this period are 


AIDS TO. SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IV., APRIL 22, 1894. 
Joseph Ruler in Egypt. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 41 : 38-48. Memory verses: 38-40.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


88 And Phd’radh said unto his | 38 And Pharaoh said unw his 
servants, Can we find such a one servants, Can we find such a 
as this is, a man in whom the one as this, a man in whom 
Spirit of God is? 89 the spirit of God is? And Pha- 
39 And Pha’raéh said unto Jé’- raoh said unto Joseph, Foras- 
seph, Forasmuch as God hath much asGod hath shewed thee 
shewed thee all this, there is none all this, there is none so dis- 
80 discreet and wise as thou art: -| 40 creet and wise as thou; thou 
40 Thou shalt be over my house, shalt be over my house, and 
and according unto thy word according unto thy word shall 
shall all my people be ruled: only all my people ' be ruled: only 
in the throne will I be greater in the throne will I be greater 
than thou. ’ | 41 than thou. And Pharaoh said 
41 And Phéa’raéh said unto Jé’- unto Joseph, See, I have set 
seph, See, I have set thee over all thee over all the Jand of Egypt.: 
the land of E’gypt. 42 And Pharaoh took off his signet 
42 And Phé‘radh took off his ring from his hand, and put it 
ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and ar- 
upon J6’seph’s hand, and arrayed rayed him in vestures of *fine 
him in vestures of fine linen, and linen, and put a gold chain 
put a gold chain about his neck ; | 43 about his neck; and he made 
43 And he made him to ride in him to ride in the secqnd chari- 
thesecond chariot which he had ; ot which he had; and they 
and they cried before him, Bow cried before him, * Bow the 
the knee: and he made himerwier knee; and he set bim over all 
over all the land of E’gypt. 44 the land of Egypt.And Pharaoh 
44 And Pha’radh said unto Jo- said unto Joseph, I am Pha- 
seph, I am Pha’radb, and without raoh, and without thee shall 
thee shall no man lift up his hand no man lift up his hand or his 
or foot in all the land of E’gypt. foot in all the land of 
45 And Pha’/radhcalled.Jé’seph’s | 45 And Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name ZAéph’irath-pa’a-néah ; and name Zaphenath-paneah; and 
he gave him to wife As’e-nith gave him to wife Asenath the 
the daughter of Pd6t'i-phé’rah daughter of Poti-phera priest 
priest of On. And J6/seph went of On. And Joseph went out 
out over all the Jand of E’gypt. 46 over the land of Egypt. And 
46 { And Jd/seph was thirty Joseph was thirty years old 
years old when he stood before when he stood before Pharaoh 
Phé’radh king of E’gypt. And king of Egypt. And Joseph 
J&seph went out from the pres- went out from the presence of 
ence of Phé‘radh, and went Pharaoh, and went thoughout 
throughout all the land of E’gypt. | 47 all the landof Egypt. And in 
47 And in the seven plenteous the seven plenteous years the 
years the earth brought forth by earth brought forth by hand- 
handfuls, 48 fuls. And he gathered upallithe 
48 And he gathered up all the food of the seven years which 
food of the seven years, which were in the land of Egypt, and 
were in the. land of E’gypt, and laid up the food in the cities: 
laid up the food in the cities: the the food of the field, which 
food of the field, which was round wks round about every city, 
about every city, laid he up in laid he up in the same, 
the same, eres. 
1 Or, order themselves Or, dohomage %Or,cotton *Abrech, probably an 
ptian word, similar in ‘sound to the Hebrew word meaning to ore 


he American Revisers would substitute ‘ showed ” for “ shewed” in 
verse 39. 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


Go.tpEn Text FoR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Psa, 46 : 1. 





Lesson Toric: Help through Personal Character. 


1. Personal Worth Recognized, vs. 38, 39. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Personal Worth Honored, vs, 40-45. 
3. Personal Worth Effective, vs. 46-48. 


Goutpen Text: Them that honour me I will honour.— 
1 Sam. 2 : 30. 


Darty Home REaprines : 
@.—Gen. 41 : 38-48, Joseph ruler in Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 41; 1-18. Pharaoh’s dream. 
W.—Gen. 41 : 14-24. Joseph called. 
T.—-Gen. 41 : 26-37. The interpretation. 
F.—Acts 7 : 9-16. God with him. 
$.—1 Sam. 2: 6-10. The Lord lifteth up. 
$.—Psa..1:1-46. The way of the righteous. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PERSONAL WORTH RECOGNIZED. 
1. The Indwelling Spirit : 


Can we find such a one-as this, ... in whom the spirit of God 
is? ad 
Joshua, ... aman in whom is the spiris (us (Num. 27 : 18). 
— . in whom is the spirit of the — gods (Dan. 4:8). 

good peyen full of the Spirit (Acts 6 ; 3). 

4 yet say 

God hath oheoes thee all this (39). 
The breath of the Almigh giveth them understanding (Job 82 : 8). 
The caus veth wisdom ( : 6). 
Ifany ... lacketh wisdom, let ‘hina isk of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 


wm. Pre-ominent in Wisdom : 
There is none so discreet and wise as thou (39). 

The ee favour is toward a servant that dealeth wisely (Prov. 
Mu: ° 


Better is a. . . wise youth than an old and oo king (Eccl. 4 ; 13). 
He that is spiritual Jodgeth ali things (1 Cor, 2: 15). 


Il, PERSONAL WORTH HONORED, 
\. Authority Conferred : 
See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt (41). 
Only in the throne will I be greater than thou (Gen. a: 4). 








(“The Higher Criticism and the Monuments ”). “ 


i, The Signet Ring : 
Pharaoh took off his signet ring, . . 
hand (42). 

ae took his ring from his hand, and gave it to Haman (Est, 
Seni it with the king's ring (Est. 8: 

The king sealed it bun bibewa dgnst-(Den. 6:17). 

i. The Royal Vestures ; 

Pharaoh... capes him s vestwres of fine linen (42). 
Mordecai went forth . coperel (ix ‘an 8: 18). 

Thou shalt be clothed with wes ( 

They that wear soft Setuaged and bn banate havens (Matt. 11 ; 8), 

IV. The Golden Chain: 

Pharaoh ., . put a gold chain about his neck (42). 


. and put it upon Joseph's 


Iput...achain on thy neck (Ezek. 16 : 11). 
Shall. | . have a chain of gold about his neck (Dan. 6 : 7). ¢ 
They .. . put a chain of gold about his neck (Dan. 6 : 29). 


v. The Chariot of Honor : 
He made him to ride in the second chariot (43). 


Joseph made ready his chariot, and went soon. | 46 : 29). 
Who maketh the dlouds his chariot (Psa. 1 - 
Kings and princes. . , riding in chariots (Jer. 17 : 25). 


Vi. The Popular Obeisance : 
They cried before him, Bow the knee (43), 
Joseph’s brethren came, and bowed down... to him See. 42 :6). 
Teer | bowed the head, and made obeisance (Gen. 43 : 
All... bowed down, and did reverence to Haman (Bat 3:2). 
vit. The Absolute Supremacy : 
Without thee shall no man lift up his hand or his foot (44). 
Joseph went out over the land of of Egypt (Gen. 41 : 4). 
Go unto Joseph ; what he — to you, do (Gen. 41: 
Joseph made it a statute .. . unto this day (Gen. 47 : =. 
Vill. Social Distinction : 
Pharaoh gave him to wife Asenath (45). 


Asenath the daughter of Poti-phera priest of On (Gen. 41 : 50). 
Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing (Prov. 18 : 22). 
Her husband is known in the gates (Prov. 31 : 23). 


Ill, PERSONAL WORTH EFFECTIVE. 


|. Early in Manifestation : e 
Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh (46). 
Dawid came to Saul, and stood before him (1 Sam. 16 : 21). 
These four youths . . before the king (Dan. 1 : 17-19). 
Let _ despise ‘thy youth ; but be thou an ensample (i Tim, 


UW, Prompt in Execution : ‘ 
Joseph went out, ... and went throughout all the land (46). 
= thou a man diligent? . . . he shall stand before kings (Prov. 

29). 
Whsieatves thy hand findeth to do, doit with thy might be 9:10). 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house? (Luke 2 
Ul, Prudent in Method ; 
He gathered up, ... and laid up the food (48). 


Let them gather all the food of these good oe (Gen. 41 : 35). 
Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold (Gen. 41 : os). 
The ant,.. provideth her meat in the summer (Prov. 6 : 6-8). 


rse 38,—‘‘Can we find such oon as this?’’ (1) Excellence 
"aue (2) I Excellence discovered ; (3) Excellence honored. 
* Forasmuch as hat b shewed thee all this, there is 


rb aly The Source of true diseretion ; (2) The fruits 
of divine help. " ernie 
Verse 41.—** See, I have set thee over all the“land of tt." Jo- 


seph’s exaltation : (1) Its grounds; (2) Its aims; (3) Its absoluteness ; 


(4) Ite oa, 
‘He set bim over all the land of Egypt.” Jose h’s ~ 
altation indicated (1) By the signet ring ; (2) By the ny ro 
By the golden chain ; (4) By the chariot 4 state ; (5) By the publie 
my we, : {0 By ‘the sovereign decre 
rse 45.—** gave bim to wife Asenaih. " (1) A royal benefac- 
ton: OA — wite (B)A _—— =. and We » iene 
* Joseph went out, and wen out.” 
tivity; (2) bee ay (3) Sue 
Verse 43.—" He gat athered u ail i the food of the seven years, . 
and laid up the food.” (1) Joseph’s faith in God's disclosure ; 2) 
Joseph’s conformity to God’s plan; (8) Joseph’s success in 
wor 


(1) Ae- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE FAMINES OF SCRIPTURE, 


In ancient Canaan (Gen. 12: 10; 26:1). 

In all lands (Gen. 41 ; 63-56; Psa. 105 : 16). 

In the days of the judges (Ruth 1 : 1). 

In David's day (2 Sam. 21 : 1). 

In Elijah’s day (1 Kings 17 : 1; 18: 

In Elisha‘s day (2 Kings 4 : 38; 6: 3. 8:1). 

During siege of Jerusalem (2 Kings 25 : 2,3; Jer. 52 : $). 
After the Captivity (Neh. 5 : 3). 

In New Testament times (Matt. 24 :7; Acts 11 : 28). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


" LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


To understand certain important matters we need to work 
from the date given in the lesson, in verse 46. . Joseph was 
now thirty years old. Hence it was now nine years. before 
Israel migrated to Egypt (Gen. 41 : 53; 45:6). Israel was 
now a hundred and twenty-one years old (47: 9). As he was 
born when Isaac was sixty years old (25: 26), and Isaac 
was born twenty-five years after Abraham migrated to Canasn 
(21:5; 12: 4), it was now two hundred and six years since 
the migration. 

It is twenty-four years since Jacob’s return to Palestine, as 
that occurred when Joseph was six years old (30 : 26 seg. ; 
$1:41); and Benjamin is now twenty-four years old (35: 18). 
Judah’s oldest son, Er, if now alive, may possibly be twenty- 
three years old, and his next younger brother, Onan, perhaps 
twenty-one years old (38 : 1-4 seg.). 

It is thirteen years since Joseph was stolen (37:2). For 
the first nine or ten of these years-we have no account of 
what befell the family in Canaan. P, y Isaac, Esau, and 
Jacob lived amicably together, with uarters near He- 





He made him lord of his house, and ruler or, (Eve. 105 : 
He made him Egypt end all 


governor ever house (Acts 7 ; 10). 


‘| bron, though Esau doubtless spent. much time in the Seir 
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country. Recently, however, the years have been more 
eventful. Benjamin, if we may iudge from the ten sons who 
are counted as going with him to Egypt nine years later 
(46: 21), has married, and some of his sons are already born. 
Judah’s oldest son is about to marry Tamar ; or perhaps he 
and Onan have already married, and are dead (38 : 5-11), and 
Tamar is now waiting in widowhood. In any case, Isaac died 
Jast year at the age of a hundred and eighty years, and was 
buried by“ Esau and Jacob his sons” (35: 28, 29), His 
death left Esau so rich that he and Jacob separated because 
“their substance was too great for them to dwell together; 
and the land of their sojournings could not bear them because 
of their cattle” (36:7). So Esau ‘has taken his family and 
his people and his property, and migrated to Seir (36 : 6-8), 
thus abandoning the promised land of Canaan, and virtually 
abandoning his righis of succession in everything save what 
he took with him, In this way Israel is at last being provi- 
dentially put in possession of the birthright and the blessing 
which Jacob had vainly tried to obtain by fraud and theft. 

Meanwhile Joseph, wrongfully sold in Egypt as a slave, 
has set himself to do the best that is possible in the circum- 
stances. After a time he has come to be known as‘a trust- 
worthy and successful business man, so that all his master’s 
affairs fall to his management. Then, through his very in- 
tegrity, he has been falsely accused, and thrown into prison. 
Instead of allowing himself to become sullen and desperate, 
he again makes himself as useful ashe can. Again the result 
is that he comes to be trusted, and to have large responsi- 
bilities. He is a man to whom God has revealed himself in 
dreams, and to whom God has given the ability to interpret 
dreams. Obliging in disposition, as well as skilful in affairs, 
an opportunity comes for using this gift for the benefit of 
Pharaoh’s chief cupbearer. The ingrate neglects him, and 
for two years more his brilliant abilities find no scope save 
in the routine of his work in the prison. But at length his 
time comes, and he interprets Pharaoh’s dreams, and advises 
the storing up of corn during the coming seven years of 
plenty, as a precaution against the seven years of famine that 
will follow. He succeeds in so presenting the matter as to 
convince the king and his advisers. Just at this point our 
lesson begins. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The lesson is meaningless except as studied in close con- 
nection with the preceding parts of the narrative. It is the 
account of Joseph’s being placed over the land of Egypt, that 
he himself may’vhave the cliarge-of ‘carrying out the -wise 
measures he has proposed. 

Verses 38, 39.—The king states his reasons for thus exalt- 
ing Joseph, first counseling with his advisers, and then com- 
municating the result to Joseph.—Unto his servants: His 
public men, his cabinet ministers and other advisers.—Can 
we find: The verb is not necessarily in the potential mood. 
The meaning of the question is, Shall we find the like of him, 
even by much looking?—Jn whom is the Spirit of God: The 
Hebrew word Elohim seems to be here used in the singular 
number, as it certainly is in the next verse. The phrase “the 
Spirit of God” is the same as in Genesis 1 : 2; Exodus 31: 3; 
35 : 31; Numbers 24:2; 1 Samuel 10:10; 11:6; 2Chroni- 
cles 15:1, etc. That isto say, the king is not here repre- 
sented as asserting merely that Joseph had a God-like spirit, 
or that Joseph had an illumination from God, but that he 
had the indwelling spirit of God. On the face of it, the ac- 
count attributes to this king not only monotheistic opinions, 
but a doctrine of the Holy Spirit like that taught in later 
times by the prophets of Israel. And Judging by what the 
monuments tell us concerning the esoteric monotheism exist- 
ing among the best educated Egyptians, there is nothing im- 
probable in the present account.—Forasmuch as: The form of 
the Hebrew is “ After God’s showing thee all this.”— None so 
discreet and wise as thou: Joseph had advised (v. 33) the ap- 
pointment of a discreet and wise man to take charge of the 
matter of storing corn, and the king now says that Joseph is 
eminently such a man. 

The reason especially assigned for thus preferring Joseph 
is that he had God’s spirit, and the especial proof of this, so 
far as mentioned, is the supernatural knowledge that had 
been given him. But we may be sure that he did not receive 
this appointment without careful inquiry being made concern- 
ing him. He was a man of self-respect, who had a care for 
his personal appearance (Gen. 41 : 14). He had proved tobea 
man of a good presence, who could present his views agreeably 
and convinvingly. He had been an obliging man, interested 
in the welfare of others. Probably the chief of the cup- 
bearers was not the only man about court who had reason 
to be grateful to him. And when they came to inquire about 
him, they certainly learned that he had, for thirteen years, 
shown himself to be capable, trustworthy, honorable. The 
spirit of God had been in him in his daily life, as well as in 
the bestowal of supernatural knowledge. But for his fidelity 
in humble duties, he would probably not have received his 
appointment, and would certainly not have been qualified for 
it. The positions hitherto assigned to him had been those of 
slave and fail-bird; and heso honored these positions that by 


Verses 40, 41.—These verses describe the position to which 
Joseph is now appointed, naming the office, the rank to 
which it entitled him, the territorial limits within which it 
is to be exercised.— Over my house: The same office which he 
had held with Potiphar (39 : 4), except that there are dif- 
ferences between a king’s household and that of a citizen. 
He was made, apparently, purveyor-general and business 
manager to the king.— According unto thy word shall all my 
people be ruled: The variant translations in the margins and 
the comméntaries show that the meaning is here in dispute. 
A mechanical translation would be, “And upon thy mouth 
shall all my people kiss.” Kissing is a token of homage, but 
not kissing, physically,on the mouth, The word “mouth” is 
here used figuratively, to denote speech, or expression of 
purpose. “Upon thy mouth” means “upon thy speaking.” 
I should translate, “ And when thou speakest, all my people 
shall do homage.” When Joseph shall give orders, every 
one must listen with respect and loyalty.—Only in the throne, 
etc.: Reserving the prerogatives of the throne, Joseph is to 
be supreme in his department. It is not said that he shall 
be supreme over other heads of departments.—And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, See, etc.: This duplication of the phrase of 
Verse 39 is regarded by many as indicating that this is tran- 
scribed from a different account from that followed in the 
preceding verses; and thig view is plausible. It is not proba- 
ble that a person writing an original account of a continuous 
transaction would repeat himself in just this way. But the 
repetition may equally well be accounted for by supposing 
that the transaction was not strictly continuous; that Joseph 
was appointed at one time (vs, 37-40), and his duties further 
defined at another time (vs. 41-44).—Ali the land of Egypt: 
This defines the territorial extent of Joseph’s jurisdiction. 
It is usual to saf that Joseph was made grand vizier, or 
prime minister, of Egypt; but the Book of Genesis does not 
say so. It does not say that he had anything to do with 
foreign affairs, or with military or naval affairs, or with the 
administration of justice, or with the ordinary raising or ex- 
penditure of revenues, or with the religious establishment, or 
the public works, What it says is that he had jurisdiction 
and authority throughout Egypt for the purposes of the 
storage of corn, and for these purposes only, though the ac- 
count certainly further implies that he stood high in the 
confidence of the king, and had large personal influence. 
Verses 42-45.—These verses describe the public investiture 
of Joseph with his new functions. The verbs are all in the 
simple narrative tense, not frequentatives, recounting some- 
thing which took place once, not something which became 
customary.—His signet ring, etc.: The removing the ring 
from the king’s hand to Joseph’s gives Joseph the power to 
affix the king’s signature to transactions in his department. 
—And arrayed him, etc.: Joseph is dressed in a magnificent 
costume, befitting his position.— Made him ride, etc.: Joseph, 
in the king’s second chariot, is made conspicuous in a public 
procession, while heralds proclaim before him the reason 
why heis promoted and the estate to which he is promoted.— 
Bow the knee: The margins give the form of the word thus 
translated as Abrech. A better transliteration is Abrek. I 
suppose that it is now settled that this word is neither He- 
brew nor Egyptian, but originally Sumerian, and brought to 
Egypt through a Babylonian channel (see Sayce, “The 
Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” p. 214). It signifies 
a seer, one who has divine insight into things otherwise 
hidden. With this view, the public homage is in recognition 
of Joseph’s character and services, which have led to his 
present exaltation; and the Shemitic word is used because 
Joseph is of that blood.—And he made him ruler: The Re- 
vised Version has “and he set him.” The Hebrew verb 
properly means “give,” and is an infinitive. If Pharaoh is 
the subject, the meaning is that he, by thus causing Joseph 
te ride in public, gave out that Joseph was over all the land. 
But certainly the more natural understanding is that the 
heralds proclaimed that Joseph was the great seer, and gave 
out that he was over the land—And Pharaoh said, etc.: In 
formal words he associates Joseph with himself in power, 
declaring that in Joseph’s department no one shall do any- 
thing without him in Egypt.—Called Joseph's name Zaphe- 
nath-paneah: I suppose that this is a part of the act of in- 
vestiture, and that the name is official, and indicative of 
Joseph’s duties. The name is Egyptian, and among the 
various meanings proposed for it, I think the evidence is in 
favor of “Saver-of-life.” To this official name Joseph prob- 
ably refers when he says: “ God sent me before you to preserve 
life” (Gen. 45 : 5).— He gave him to wife Asenath : This also, 
if not strictly a part of the act of investiture, was closely 
connected with it. In Egypt, prophets were priests, and this 
foreign-born prophet, now placed high in authority, must be 
bound by family ties to the native priesthood. The names 
in this clause are Egyptian and idolatrous. The most ob- 
vious understanding of the account is that Joseph went, after 
the public procession and proclamation, to the presence of 
the king, where the formal declaration was pronounced, the 
official name given, and the marriage published.—And 
Joseph went out over the land: Not through the land, but over 
it. And seeing he went out, he must have gone out, or come 





them he prepared himself for the highest duties of state. 





words: “And Joseph came out [from the presence of the 
king, having authority] over the land.” That is to say, this 
clause finishes the account of Joseph's investiture with power. 
It is a mistake to understand these verses as representing 
Joseph’s position as singular and viceregal. He is simply 
placed at the head of a department. There may have been 
a dozen other heads of departments in Egypt at the time, 
and each one may have been declared supreme in his de- 
partment, saving the prerogatives of the throne, may have 
clothed in magnificent costume, may have ridden in the 
king’s second chariot, with heralds making proclamation be- 
fore him, may have been formally associated with Pharaoh, 
and distinguished by an official name. 

Verses 46-48.—We have here an account of the beginning 
of Joseph’s official career. By our current translations, the 
phraseology is repetitious, and this is one reason why many 
regard 46a as an insertion from a source different from that 
followed in the other verses. That the writer of Genesis 
here uses a different source of information, is not particu- 
larly probable ; but, in any case, there is here no rough seam, 
and no superfluous repetition of phrases.—And Joseph was 
thirty years old: The proper syntax of the Hebrew is shown 
in the following translation: “And now, Joseph being thirty 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
Joseph came out from the presence of Pharaoh, and passed 
through all the land of Egypt.” The previous verse com- 
pletes the account of his investiture with power, and now, in 
this verse, the narrator quite formally begins his account of 
the exercise of the power, connecting the two by repeating 
the words “and Joseph came out.”— Pharaoh king of Egypt: 
Pharaoh is an Egyptian word. It is a title, and not a proper 
name. It signifies “great house,” and is analogous to “the 
Sublime Porte,” used as the title of the emperor of Turkey. 
The writers of the Bible do not use it strictly as a proper 
name, for they designate by it any king of Egypt, no matter 
what his name may be; but otherwise they use it very much 
as they use proper names, It is only in this verse, however, 
and in a very few later instances, that the explanatory phrase 
“king of Egypt” is attached. This is as if one should say, 
“the Sultan, the Emperor of Turkey.”— Went throughout: 
Made a tour of inspection, arranging and organizing the work 
committed to him.— The seven plenteous years: Things turned 
out as Joseph had foretold. This strengthened his prestige.— 
Round about every city: He established many local places of 
storage. This involved the employment and organization of 
a large number of men, and a large staff of officers. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The horizon of history, like that of some boundless sweep 
of land or sea, fades, in the distance, into a dim and ever 
dimmer perspective, in gazing over which the imagination 
has more and more to take the place of the senses. To get 
to Joseph’s day, the eye has to wander back well nigh as far 
beyond the time of Christ as it is from it till now, and yet, 
in the half-veiled remoteness that stretches out illimitably 
to us,into the early days of the world, we see twilight 
glimpses of kingdoms and nations, age behind age, till 
vision fails to penetrate farther intothe ever-deepening night, 

So long, apparently, as perhaps four hundred years before 
Joseph’s arrival in Egypt, the constsnt immigration of 
Western Asiatic tribes into the Delta had led to the over- 
throw of the native Egyptian dynasty, its flight to Upper 
Egypt, and the establishment of the invaders as kings of the 
lower Nile valley, with their capitat at Tanis-Zoan in the 
Delta. This intrvding empire, moreover, managed to keep 
its ground for about five hundred years, extending its arms 
as far south, at least, as Bubastis, near the modern Cairo, 
and thus, no doubt, to Memphis, which is close to that city. 

Joseph would thus find himself, at different stages in his 
strange career, in the great ancient capital of the early native 
Egyptian Pharaohs, then a mighty community, but, for ages 
past, only a silent almost unpeopled solitude. He would 
hence find himself amongst a population akin to his own race, 
though they had early laid aside their foreign ways, and had 
become, in all respects, Egyptian in manners and institutions. 
Their kings, whose likenesses in some cases may yet be seen 
on sphinxes remaining at Tanis,—very different.from the old 
Pharaohs,—assumed all the titles and court ceremonial of 
their predecessors, and the frozen conservatism of the ancient 
race, thus preserved Egyptian life very much as it had been 
in past ages, 

The purchaser of the young Hebrew slave was a high 
official known to us as Potiphar, “Whom Ra (the Egyptian 
sun-god) has given,” who seems to have been head of what we 
may call the Egyptian state police, which formed one of the 
corps of the army, though largely employed in civil duties, 
His headquarters appear to have been at Memphis, then, ap- 
parently, a second capital. In the grand residence of such a 
dignitary, Joseph would be constantly in the presence of vis- 





out, from somewhere, I should explain this by supplying 


itors from the court, which was as elaborate in its hierarchy 
of officials as the grandest of the courts of the present day, 
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The bright intelligence of the new slave soon raised him toa 
high position in bis master’s establishment, of which, indeed, 
he ultimately became the head, under Potiphar, having all 
the other slaves at his orders, and acting as deputy-master in 
all household affairs, The paintings on the tombs often show 
us such an official superintending the thousand concerns of 
his lord, as they are being carried out in detail by an army 
of menials. The mansion of an Egyptian nobleman was, in 
fact, a little town in itself, everything being included in its 
grounds, and buildings of many kinds, which is now found only 
in the shops, farms, and factories of a wide neighborhood. 

Trouble, however, was in store for the young Hebrew. A 
false accusation by Potiphar’s wife cast him down from his 
dignity to be a slave of slaves,—as a prisoner in the state 
jail,—though quite innocent of any offense. But even in 
such an abode of misery, his bearing soon brought him. favor, 
as guiltless, from his jailer, and through this came very 
strangely, not only his deliverance, but his elevation to the 
highest glory possible to a subject. Two state officials, the 
king’s cupbearer and the chief baker,—very great personages 
in the Egyptian court,—had been thrown into prison on grave 
charges, and, as was natural, had dreamed by night of what 
filled their thoughts by day. 

Antiquity set great store on dreams as a mode of conveying 
intimations to the dreamer from the higher powers. No one, 
however, could be expected to know the science of interpret- 
ing dreams except a priest, and the dreamers were in jail! 
What was tobe done? The jailer told them, in their trouble, 
that he believed Joseph vould aid them, and he did so; the 
cupbearer, according to his words, being speedily taken to 
favor again, while the chief baker was put to death, 

But afier a time Pharaoh, in his turn, had two dreams 
which troubled him greatly; and this all the more, as no one 
among the professional interpreters of dreams could help 
him. Av last, the cupbearer thought of Joseph, and the 
difficulty was solved. No honor could be too great for one 
evidently in correspondence with the gods. Orders were at 
once sent for him to appear before the Pharaoh. To shave 
his head, as became an Egyptian priest, which his interpre- 
tation of dreams had virtually made him, to bathe, and put 
on due robes, was the work of a very short time. The Pha- 
raoh at once showed the profound respect in which he held 
one so honored by the gods, The slave, at a single step, be- 
came grand vizier, the whole population being required to 
pay him homage as next to the Pharaoh, Robes of state 
were assigned him; the royal signet was affixed to the decree 
of bis elevation ; and runners, in advance of his chariot, were 
ordered to cry out, “‘ Abrek, Abrek,”—often translated “ Bow 
the knee,”——a cry still surviving in the Arabic form “ Abrok.” 
Marriage into a high priestly family soon followed, and the 
former slave became famous in all mouths as an “ Ab en- 
Pirao,”—the viceroy of the lower Nile valley. 
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JOSEPH, THE PRIME MINISTER. 
, BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


At seventeen years of age Joseph was sold for a slave; at 
thirty he was prime minister of Egypt (Gen, 37 : 2; 41 : 46). 
How long his prison life lasted is uncertain ; but it was long 
enough for the promises contained in his early dreams to 
“try him” (Psa. 105: 19) whether his faith would stand 
apparent disappointment and weary delay. Like all the 
Scripture narratives, this history of Joseph has little to say 
about feelings, and prefers facts. But we can read between 
the lines, and be tolerably sure that the thirteen years of 
trial were well endured, and that the inward life had grown 
so as to fit him for his advancement. This lesson is a full- 
length portrait of the prime minister, or vizier, and brings 
out three points,—his elevation, his naturalization, and his 
administration. 

Joseph had not only interpreted Pharaoh’s dream, but 
had suggested a policy in preparation for the coming famine. 
He had recommended the appointment of “a wise and dis- 
creet man” with supreme authority over the land. Pharaoh 
first consulted “his servants,” and, with their consent, pos- 
sibly not very hearty, appointed the proposer of the plan as 
its carrier-out, quoting to him his own words, “ wise and 
discreet.” 

The sudden installing of an unknown prisoner in high 
office has often been thought hard to believe, and has been 
pointed to as proof of the legendary character of the story. 
Bat the ground on which Pharaoh put it goes far to explain 
it. He and his servants had come to believe that “God” 
spoke through this man, that “the spirit of God” was in 
him. So here was a divinely sent messenger, whom it would 
be impiety and madness to reject. Observe that Pharaoh 
and Joseph both speak in this chapter of “God.” There 
was a common ground of recognition of a divine Being on 
which they met. The “local color” of the story indicates a 
period before the fuller revelation which drew so broad 
@ line of demarcation between Israel and the other nations. 

Joseph’s sudden promotion is made the more intelligible 


given, that the Pharaoh who made him his second in com- 
mand was one of the Hyksoe conquerors who dominated 
Egypt for a long period. They would have no prejudices 
against Joseph on account of his being a foreigner. A dynasty 
of alien conquerors has generally an open door for talent, 
and cares little who a man’s father is, or where he comes 
from, if he can do his work, And Joseph’s not being an 
Egyptian born would make him all the fitter instrument for 
carrying ont the policy which he had sketched. 

The ceremonial investiture with the insignia of office is 
true to Egyptian manners. The signet ring, as the emblem 
of fall authority; the chain, as a mark of dignity; the robe 
of “fine linen” (or, rather, of cotton), which was a priestly 
dress,—are all illustrated by the monuments. The proclama- 
tion made before him as he rode in the second chariot has been 
very variously interpreted. It has been taken for a Hebra-. 
fzed Egyptian word, meaning “ Cast thyself down;” and this 
interpretation was deemed the most probable, until Assyrian 
discovery brought to light “that abarakku is the Assyrian, 
name of the grand vizier” (Fr. Delitzsch, “Hebrew Len- 
guage Viewed in the Light of Assyrian, Research,” p. 26). 
Sayce proposes another explanation, also from the cuneiform 
tablets: “ There was a word abrik in the Sumerian language, 
which signified a seer, and was borrowed by the Semitic 
Babylonians under the varying forms of abrikku and abarakku, 
It is abrikku which we have in Genesis, andthe title applied 
by the people to the ‘seer’ Joseph proves to be the one we 
should most naturally expect.” The Tel el-Amarna tablets 
show that the knowledge of cuneiform writing was known 
in Egypt (Sayce, “ Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” 
p. 214). This explanation is tempting, but it is perhaps 
scarcely probable that the proclamation should have been in 
any other language than Egyptian, of should have had 
reference to anything but Joseph’s new office. It was not as 
seer that he was to be obeyed, but as Pharaoh’s representa- 
tive, even though he had become the latter because he had 
proved himself the former. 

But in any case, the whole context is accurately and 
strongly Egyptian. Was there any point in the history of 
Israel, down to an impossibly late date, at which Jewish 
writers were so familiar with Egypt as to have been capable 
of producing so true a picture, except the time of Moses? 

The lessons of this incident are plain. First stands out, 
clear and full, the witness it bears to God’s faithfulness, and 
to his sovereign sway over all events. What are all the per- 
sons concerned in the narrative but unconscious instruments 
of his? The fierce brothers, the unconcerned slave-dealers, 
Potiphar, his wife, the prisoners, Pharaoh, are so many links 
in a chain; but they are also’men, and therefore free to act, 
and guilty if acting wrongly. Men execute God’s purposes, 
even when unconscious or rebellious, byt are responsible, and 
often punished, for the acts which he uses to effect his designs. 

Joseph’s thirteen years of trial, crowned with sudden pros- 
perity, may read all of-us, and especially young men and 
women, a lesson of patience. Many of us have to fight our 
way through analogous difficulties at the outset of our career; 
and we are apt to lose heart and get restive when success 
seems slow to come, and one hindrance after another blocks 
our road. But hindrances are helps. If one of Joseph’s 
misfortunes had been omitted, his good fortune would never 
have come. If his brethren had not hated him, if he had 
not been sold, if he had not been imprisoned, he would never 
have ruled Egypt, Not one thread in the tapestry could 
have been withdrawn without spoiling the pattern. We 
cannot afford to lose one of our sorrows or trials, There 
would be no summer unless winter had gone before. There 
is a bud or a fruit for every snowflake, and a bird’s song for 
every howl of the storm. 

Plainly, too, does the story read the lesson of quiet doing 
of the work and accepting the circumstances of the moment. 
Joseph was being prepared for the administration of a king- 
dom by his oversight of Potiphar’s house and of the prison. 
His character was matured by his trials, as iron is consolidated 
by heavy hammers, To resist temptation, to do modestly 
and sedulously whatever work comes to our hands, to be 
content to look after a jail even though we have dreamed of 
sun and moon bowing down to us, is the best apprenticeship 
for whatever elevation circumstances—or,-to speak more de- 
voutly, God—intends for us, Young men thrown into city 
life fay away from their homes, and whispered to by many 
seducing voices, have often to suffer for keeping themselves 
unspotted; but they are being strengthened by rough dis- 
cipline, and will get such promotion, in due time, as is good 
for them.. But outward success is not God’s best gift. It was 
better to be the Joseph who deserved his high place, than to 
have the place. The character which he had grown into was 
more than the trappings which Pharaoh put on him. “And 
such a character is always the reward of such patience, faith, 
and self-control, whether chains and chariots are added 
or not. 

Little need be said about the other points of the lesson. 
Joseph's naturalization as an Egyptian was complete. His 
name was changed, in token that he had completely become 
a subject of Pharaoh’s. The meaning of the formidable 





by the certainty which the study of Egyptian history has 


“ Joseph,” is uncertain. “At present the origin of the first 
syllable is still doubtful, and, though the latter part of the 
name is certainly the Egyptian n-ti-pa-ankh (‘of the life’), it 
is difficult to say in which of its different senses the expres- 
sion pa-ankh (‘the life’) is employed” (Sayce, ut supra, p. 213). 
The prevailing opinion of Egyptian experts is that it means 
“ support of life.” 

The naturalizing was completed by his marriage to Asenath 
(supposed to mean “ One belonging to the goddess Neith”), a 
daughter of a high officer of state, Potiphera (meaning, like 
its shortened form Potiphar, “ The gift of Ra” the sun-god). 
Such an alliance placed him at once in the very innermost 
circle of Egyptian aristocracy. It may have been a bitter pill 
for the priest to swallow, to give his daughter to a mian of 
yesterday, and an alien; but, just as probably, he too looked 
to Joseph with some kind of awe, and was not unwilling to 
wed Asenath to the first man in the empire, wherever he had 
started up from. 

But should not Joseph’s religion have barred such a mar- 
riage? The narrator gives no judgment on the fact, and we 
have to form our own estimate, But it is not to be estimated 
as if it had occurred five or six centuries later. The family 
of Jacob was not so fenced off, nor was its treasure of reve- 
lation so complete, as afterwards, We may be fairly sure that 
Joseph felt no inconsistency between his ancestral faith, which 
had become his own in his trials, and this union. He wasrisk- 
ing a great deal; that is certain. Whether the venture ended 
well or ill, we know not. Only we may be very sure that a 
marriage in which a common faith is not a strong bond of 
union lacks its highest sanctity, and is perilously apt to find 
that difference in religious convictions is a strong separator. 

Joseph’s administration opens up questions as to Egyptian 
land tenure and the like, which cannot be dealt with here. 
“Tn the earlier days of the monarchy the country was in the 
hands of great feudal lords; ... the land belonged to them 
absolutely... . But after the convulsion caused by the Hyksos 
conquest and the war of independence, this older system of 
land tenure was completely changed. . . .The Pharaoh is the 
fountain head, not only of honor, but of property as well. ... 
The people ceased to have any rights of their own” (Sayce, 
u. 8, p. 216), 

We may note Joseph’s immediate entrance upon office 
and his characteristic energy in it. He “ went out from the 
presence of Pharaoh, and went throughout all the land of 
Egypt.” No grass grew under this man’s feet. He was 
ubiquitous, personally overseeing everything for seven long 
years. Wasteful consumption of the abundant crops had 1o 
be restrained, storehouses to be built, careful records of the 
contents to be made, after Egyptian fashion. The people, 
who could not look so far as seven years ahead, and wanted 
to ‘enjoy or make money out of the good harvests, had to be 
looked after, and an army of officials to be kept in order. 
Dignity meant work for him. Like all true men, he thought 
more of his duty thai of his honors, Depend on it, he did 
not wear his fine clothes or ride in the second chariot when 
he was hurrying about the country at his task. 

He had come “out of prison to reign,” and, as we all find, 
if we are God’s servants, to reign means to serve, and the 
higher the place the harder the task. The long years of 
waiting had nourished powers which the seven years of busy 
toil tested, We must make ourselves, by God’s help, ready, 
in obscurity, and especially in youth, for whatever may be 
laid on us in after days, And if we understand what life 
here means, we shall be more covetous of spheres of diligent 
service than of places of shining dignity. Whatever our 
task, let us do it, as Joseph did his, with strenuous concentra- 
tion, knowing, as he did, that the years in which it is pos 
sible are but few at the longest. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED IN-THE FIRE, AND GREAT 
MEN IN ADVERSITY, 


We now come to six lessons in greatness. The character- 
making agencies involve for Joseph ten years in slavery, 
three in prison, and seventy as the greatest ruler in the world. 
One result is seen in the most sublime forgiveness of personal 
wrongs ever exhibited, except that of Christ. They involve 
four bundred and thirty years of education, some of it in ex- 
tremely bitter slavery, the divine institution of the Passover, 
and the eyident leading of God, by a pillar of fire, through 
the sea ; they involve the training of Moses by every advan- 
tage of a prince in a palace, and the greater advantages of 
exile, into ability to lead Israel like a flock. Such greatness 
of character is not nurtured by being lapped in luxury and 
softened by effeminacy. 

Joseph's training was arranged to change him from a self- 
conceited boy to a wise man. In his slavery he was faithful 
in all things, a diligent student, an.incorruptibly virtuous 
man. In prison he was cheerful, helpful to fellow-prisoners, 





looking polysyllable, which Egyptian lips found easier than 


trustful in God, and waiting for his delivering hand. That 
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hand was not lacking nor short. The slave, the despised 
prisoner, became ruler of the greatest kingdom. 

Teach that Joseph was as really great when he was a faith- 
ful slave, when he resisted temptation, when in the dungeon 
burt with iron, as when he rode in the chariot, and all Egypt 
bowed the knee and shouted his praises. Circumstances dif- 
fered, but the man was the same. God judges us for what we 
are, not for our surroundings. It takes more character to 
endure false accusations and wrongful imprisonment than to 
wield a scepter. God looks at the heart, not at purple trapping 
and gilded crowns. 

At no time was the divine agency absent from Joseph's life. 
It sent him into Egypt. Such a man as Joseph was boy in 
Canaan, could not have been used by God for any lofty pur- 
pose. To hold the reins of destiny requires a hand of power. 
To save two nations was well worth going into slavery and 

eprison. Light afflictions for a moment, used rightly, bring a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Cun we find such a one as this, a man in whom the spirit of 
God is? (v. 38.) It may seem for a while as if God’s universe 
was so arranged that the well-doer is at a disadvantage here 
among men; but the time comes when character is at a 
premium, even among those who care only for their personal 
interests. And when that time does come, such men are 
found to be a rarity. In ancient Egypt, in ancient Grecce, 
in modern England and America, a man needs a lantern at 
noonday in order to find as many good men and true as the 
world needs for the world’s best work. If a young man nowa- 
days wants to fit himself fér the one most honorable sphere 
in the world, where both the demands and the rewards are 
greatest, let him set himself to gain a good character, to be a 
man in whom the spirit of God is. Before he is more than 
ready for that place, there will be a royal commission started 
out on a hunt for him; and he will have a better position in 
life than any other sort of advantage could bring to him. 
Here is the opening of openings for the young man of the 
noblest ambition; yet it is likely to be entered by some 
young man who has had no thought in advance of winning 
the world’s honors, ‘ 

Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this, there ig none so dis- 
creel and wise as thou (v.39). There is no teaching like God’s 
teaching. He learns most who always counts himself God’s 
scholar. This is as true in one sphere asin another. Even 
a child at school, or a young person at college, or a profes- 
sional man in his line of special practice, needs God’s help 
continually, and ought to ask for it day by day and step by 
step. No man should open his Bible to read a passage, far 
less to study or to teach; no man should take up his pen to 
write a line; no man should essay to do any work, or toenter 
upon any conversation,—without at least a mental prayer for 
God’s guidance in this new undertaking. And in the long 
run he will be found discreetest and wisest to whom God has 
shown the truth’; as God is always ready to show it to any 
child of his who turns to him in teachableness and faith. 

Over all the land of Egypt (v.41). Would Joseph have 
been tempted to complain at any step of the way, if he had 
seen the end from the beginning? Ought we to complain at 
the Lord’s leadings in our case, in view of such a disclosure 
as this of his goodness toward Joseph? The Lord is as lov- 
ing now as then, and he is just as wise. His plans for us are 
as well formed as were those for Joseph, and he is as careful 
in carrying them out from first to last. No step in the Lord’s 
way for us could safely be omitted. And the end is a throne 
—a better throne than that which was “over all the land of 
Egypt.” There is nothing between us and that throne that we 
ought to complain of ; and we shouldn’t complain, if we saw 
itas itis, “For I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shal! be revealed to us-ward.” 

They cried before him, Bow the knee (v. 43). There is noth- 
ing like success, to give popularity. If a man getsthe nomi- 
nation for high office, he grows in the public estimate. But 
if he is elected, all who are in office, and all who would like 
to be, as well as all who have friends in or after office, will 
cry “ Bow the knee.” A more sure basis of prosperity is that 
which was recorded of Joseph in the prison, that “the Lord 
was with him.” After that basis we would all do well to strive 
earnestly, But this record, that all the people cried “ Bow 
the knee” before one who had been a prisoner, only shows 
that God is the source of all powér and all favor. “ He put- 
teth down one, and lifteth up another.” And the favor of 
the people, like “ the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord 
as the watercourses: he turneth it whithersoever he will.” 

1 am Pharaoh (v.44). Our confidence in any promise must 
be measured by our confidence in him who gives the promise. 
There are “ mercantile agencies” to tell men in business how 
many dollars every business man’s word isworth. And there 
are tests which are never put on record which show us how 





Lord.” Our confidence in that promise depends on our con- 
fidence on God's fidelity. While God is true, every promise 
that he has ever made holds good. What reason have you 
for doubjing a promise of God ? 

Pharaoh called Joseph's name_Zaphenath-paneah (v.45). “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches;” and it 
is a great deal harder to get, too. A man must be good him- 
self either to get or to hold a good name. And if he is good, 
his name will be good in the long run. Even if a new name 
has to be given to him, he will have the name which fits him 
before he dies. _It is of no use for you to complain about the 
name which you have in the community. The trouble is not 
with those who give the name, but with the one whom it 
sticks to. Calling you “ Israel” would not make you a prince 
of God while you lived by supplanting your fellows, And 
even if you have been in prison, or were once a slave, you 
may win such a name as Zaphenath-paneah (whatever that 
means), if you have the Lord with you, and in his name do 
good service to your fellows. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Our lesson to-day tells ofa great crisis in the life of Joseph. 
Of course, there are many events leading up to this marvelous 
change in his experience, Most of the lesson-helps will deal 
with the leap from prison to throne recorded in the text for 
to-day. It seems to me, therefore, that it may be well for 
me to spend some time in showing the steps by which God 
led this servant of his to occupy so prominent a place in the 
history of Egypt. All the events of history are like links of 
a chain, each dependent in some measure on all the others. 
If only we knew all the slender threads which are twined to- 
gether to make the strands of individual life, we should be 
filled with wonder. A child is born in Corsica, and lies 
helpless in his mother’s arms. What connection can there 
be between this event and the burning of the capital of Rus- 
sia? Yet the latter is dependent upon the former; for, had 
Napoleon not been born, Moscow would not have been burned. 
But think of the multitude of events woven together in the 
line of history, making the connection between the event in 
Corsica and the horrors of Moscow. 

slyndall found himself once wondering why the heartsease 
did not grow in the neighborhood of English villages. Care- 
ful study revealed to him the following general causes and 
effects: (1.) In English villages dogs run loose. (2.) Where 
dogs run loose, cate must stay home. (3.) Where cats stay 
at home field-mice abound. (4.) Where field-mice abound 
bumblebees’ nests are destroyed. (5.) Where bumblebees’ 
nests are destroyed there is no fertilization of pollen. There- 
fore, where dogs go loose, no heartsease grows. 

In this story of the elevation of Joseph from prison to the 
second place in the kingdom, there are a multitude of very 
minute events which contribute in a large measure to the re- 
sult reached. Suppose, for example, that Joseph had not 
been sent to the particular prison to which the butler and 
baker afterward came, the king might never have heard of 
him. Suppose, again, that the butier and baker, after having 
dreamed their dreams, had not shown sad countenances, 
Joseph would never have asked them the cause of their grief, 
and would never have heard their story, nor interpreted their 
dreams, and so might never have been brought to the notice 
of Pharaoh. Suppose, once more, the butler and baker be- 
ing sad, that Joseph’s mind had been .pre-occupied so that 
he did not notice their change of countenance, again the 
same result might have followed. Or suppose, once more, 
that, noticing that they were sad of countenance, Joseph had 
said to himself, “These Egyptians are evidently depressed ; 
I am glad of it; Iam here through a wrong done me by an 
Egyptian, and I rejoice in any calamity that may come to one 
of his fellow-countrymen.” In this case he would not have 
interpreted their dreams, and again the link between him 
and the king would have been broken. Thus we can see how 
minute details, seemingly unimportant in themselves, are of 
the very greatest importance, and are used by God to work 
out his great designs. Thus God was working to bring good 
out of evil, and was so shaping the current of events that not 
only Egypt but God’s chosen people in Canaan as well, and, 
indeed, all of God’s people everywhere, should receive a rich 
blessing. 

Should it seem strange to any of our readers, and almost 
incredible, that a man could be lifted from a prison’ to a 
palace, and given such unlimited power as was given to 
Joseph, I can only remind them that things are done in the 
East in a way that would be impossible to us in the West. 
The Sultan of Turkey had a private dentist, who one day 
went off hunting. While he was gone the sultan got a tooth- 
ache, and called for his dentist. He was not to be found. 
“Bring me a dentist!” cried the enraged monarch. His 
courtiers then remembered seeing a dentist’s sign hanging 
out over one of the streets near the Galata tower. It was 





far we can safely trust those who pledge us their unswerving | 





the sign of « poor starving dentist. To his office they bas 


tened ; but as he had no suitable garments in which he wished 
to appear at court, they put him on a horse, took him to a 
clothing store, dressed him up, and hurried him to the palace. 
He extracted the offending molar, and the Sultan had peace. 
Now mark the result. The old dentist was deposed from his 
office, the new dentist was created Pasha, or peer of the 
realm, was given a palace in the city and a palace in the 
country, and a large income. In four hours he was raised 
from poverty to wealth, and from obscurity to prominence. 
This marvelous turn of fortune unbalanced his reason. He 
got a revolver, and pressed into the presence of the admiral, 
and threatened to shoot him. The admiral went to court, 
and laid his complaint before the sultan. Without further 
words the sultan took away his palace in the city, his palace 
in the country, his income, deprived him of his title, and 
thrust him back into his office, there again to pull teeth for 
twenty-five cents each. This may illustrate the ways of 
Eastern monarchs, and throw some light on the story of the 
instantaneous elevation of Joseph from prison to palace. 

, And, in all this, call the attention of the class to the fact 
that Joseph remained stedfast to his God. He was no fair- 
weather believer, who professed Religion while she walked in 
silver slippers. Religion was dear to him, though she was 
clad in rags for the time being. It was this fidelity which 
God honored, proving the trath of the saying that they who" 
honor him will he himself honor. 

Joseph stands to us asatype of stedfastness in religious 
profession, and is a shining example to all young men of all 
times, showing them how to bear themselves in adversity as 
well as in prosperity. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do not let the charm of this story overshadow the evi- 
dences of God’s hand in all Joseph’s strange life, that his 
trials were all meant to end in good, though it took years for 
the unfolding. 

Joseph in Egypt.—Review briefly the dreams, the brothers? 
envy and hate, the pit, the sale, the long journey. How 
Joseph must have looked at all he saw; for in Egypt were 
finer buildings and roads than anywhere else in the world, 
The boy who had lived a shepherd life in fields and pastures, 
saw much that was unknown in Hebron or in Canaan. What 
were some of the proofs of art and skill which he may have 
seen? It will interest many familiar with the Egyptian 
Obelisk in Central Park, New York, to remember that it 
came from the city where it is thought Joseph lived. Joseph 
was offered for sale perhaps in a slave-market, with others 
who crossed the desert with him. To whom was he sold the 
second time ? ° 

Ten Years a Slave.—It was a man named Potiphar, a cap- 
tain, who bought Joseph. We do not know what price he 
paid for him, or what profit the traveling traders gained on 
the twenty pieces of silver. It was no common master Joseph 
had to serve, but a man who knew how to rule; for he had 
probably a thousand soldiers under him,—the bodyguard of 
the king. Potiphar gave work to his young slave; he did it 
well; the boy who had been industrious, useful, trustworthy, 
at home, was the same when a slave for an officer of the king. 

The Lord was with Joseph.—Joseph’s master saw that all 
Joseph did was well done. He knew the reason why; ne 
felt sure that Joseph served his God truly, and the Lord 
helped him. We read several times over in one chapter that 
“the Lord was with Joseph, and made all he did to prosper.” 
Potiphar made him overseer of all in his house, and every- 
thing he had. No doubt he was rich, and had much prop- 
erty,—ground to be cultivated, and many slaves and servants 
to labor in his fields, He trusted Joseph to manage all his 
affairs in the ten years he was with him; so he did not know 
what he had, except the food which was served at his table. 
Joseph grew wiser every day, better able to plan and work ; 
for the Lord gave him daily grace for daily service or trial. 
See how God blesses a whole household for the sake of even 
one who lives neartohim, Read the fifth verse of the thirty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis, and see how God’s blessing, like 
sunshine, rested on all around for the sake of the true-hearted 
young man whom God loved. He was like the young man 
who once came to Jesus, and when Jesus looked on him he 
loved him. You may be sure of Jesus’ love and sympathy, 
if you will accept it; for he never forgets his earthly life 
when he himself was young. 

Three Years in Prison.—Trials came to Joseph; for the 
character which was growing stronger and purer was sorely 
tried. Potiphar was made angry, and put Joseph in the 
king’s prison. Did the Lord forsake him then? Read the 
last three verses of the thirty-ninth chapter of Genesis, and 
find that the keeper of the prison favored him, and gave him 
a place of trust as Potiphar had done. He was overseerof 
other prisoners, and among them two of the king’s chief 
officers,—his butler and baker, who had offetided him. 





Dreams.—One morning Joseph, in his daily rounds among 
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the prisoners, saw that the butler and the baker both looked 
troubled. Joseph found it was because each had dreamed a 
strange dream which they could not understand. Joseph 
told them that the meaning belonged to God. The butler 
told his dream. Joseph gave the meaning,—that in three days 
he should be called back to his place, and again be the cup- 
bearer to the king. Joseph saw some hope for himself, and 
said to the butler, “ Think on me then; for I was stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews, and I have done nothing to 
be put in this dungeon.” Then the baker told his dream, 
and Joseph said in three days he should be hung. In three 
days was the king’s birthday. He sent for the butler to be 
his cupbearer; the baker he ordered to be hung on a tree. 
Joseph had truly told the meaning of the dreams; but the 
butler forgot the one who foretold his happy release. 

Pharaoh's Dreams.—Joseph had been three years in prison 
when the king dreamed something strange. He was troubled ; 
not one of all his wise men could understand or tell the king 
the meaning. The butler suddenly remembered his prison- 
dream, and told Pharaoh of a young Hebrew in prison who 
told the meaning, and that it was all true as he said. 

From Prison to Palace.—A messenger from the king was 
sent to the prison. Joseph was called, quickly shaved, 
dressed, and soon stood before the king. “I have dreamed 
“a dream,” said Pharaoh. “I have heard that thou canst un- 
derstand a dream.” How ready Joseph was to give the glory 
to God. “It is not in me; God shall give Pharaoh an 
answer of peace.” Would you like to know the dream? . It 
is all in the same chapter with our lesson, No doubt, Joseph 
was praying in his heart while he listened to the dream. 
Then he told Pharaoh that God had shown him that he 
would send seven years of plenty over all the land, and, after 
that, seven years of famine. That he should find a man pru- 
dent and wise to set over the land to oversee the gathering of 
food in the good years to lay up for the years of want. 

Over All the Land of Egypt.—Pharaoh owned that God 
helped Joseph, and because he was wise in God’s wisdom he 
chose Joseph to rule over all the land. ‘ Only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou,” he said. In every way Pharaoh 
put honor upon Joseph. He gave him to wear a ring or 
bracelet, with his seal, which was a sign of his right to send 
and seal orders which should be obeyed as if from the king 
himself. He was dressed in fine linen, and chains of gold 
around his neck. He rode ina royal chariot, and heralds 
cried before him, “ Bow the knee.” As he rode through the 
splendid streets where crowds gave him honor, no doubt he 
was giving heart-thanks to God, and asking wisdom to rule 
wisely. How did he enter Egypt thirteen years before? 

Seven Years of Plenty.—Joseph was thirty years old when 
God used Pharaoh to give him honor and power, a wife, and 
a royal home. The Lord was with him next the throne, as 
he had been in the pit and in prison. He made true what 
Joseph had said should come ; for he sent plenty on the fields 
year by year. Joseph was as busy as when he served in 
Potiphar’s house. He built storehouses, and appointed men 
to gather and safely store the abundance of grain to be kept 
until the years of want. 
 Lowiaville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


The closing scene of the last lesson—Jacob mourning for 
his son, and Joseph in the hands of the Ishmaelites—left the 
conclusions too indefinite for the primary class, and so, de- 
siring to hold the interest of the children, in the anticipation 
of stirring events to follow, they were told of Joseph’s arrival 
in Egypt, and finally of his favor with the king. 

For the sake of simplicity, the events between the sale and 
the king’s favor were entirely omitted. 

The important position of Joseph as ruler, and the long 
years that passed between the sale to the Ishmaelites and the 
events set forth in to-day’s lesson, would not especially im- 
press the children, as they cannot appreciate either the dig- 
nity or honor of the high office, or the lapse of long periods 
of time. 

To simplify further, we will use only the thought that 
Joseph honored God amid the distractions of luxury and 
idolatry in an Egyptian court. ‘ 

In the review, the children will probably repeat the climax 
first, and demand “the Bible story about a king,” which was 
promised last Sunday. 

To prevent them from getting tired and impatient, tell 
them at once about Joseph before the king. 

After describing all the “fine things” the king gave Jo- 
seph, and showing the picture of a chariot,—which, by the 
way, will attract them more than all the other possessions, — 
there will be an opportunity to relate why the king was 
pleased, and how he said—quote directly from verse 38— 

“Can we find such a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit 
of God is?” Also emphasize, in verse 39, “ God hath shewed 
thee all this.” 

In speaking of Pharaoh’s dreams, generalize something in 


The king could not understand his visions. He did not know 
about our God. Joseph was able to give good advice about 
God's teachings, because he honored God (golden-text thought) 
among these strange people and strange gods. 

To assure their attention, make a great deal of Joseph’s 
possessions through the favor of the king. : 

They will be charmed to hear a description of the carved 
lions, sphinxes, and horses in Joseph’s house; the carpets 
made of sktns of lions and other wild beasts; the drinking- 
cups made of gold and crystal, and Joseph’s dress of pure 
white linen. This will also serve to make the lesson concrete. 

For reference, read Chapter XXIV. in Volume L., Geikie’s 
“Hours with the Bible.” i 
Pictures of Egyptian kings can easily be found, and we 
need also pictures of Egyptian gods, goddesses, and temples. 
Read the chapter on “ Joseph” in Geikie’s “Old Testament 
Characters.” In the same book, on page 72, is a picture 
called “ Investiture of an Egyptian with High Office,” which 
may be used to advantage, if explained carefully. 

The children can understand little of the temptation idola- 
try might have had for Joseph, unless it is set forth very 
simply, by the use of pictures, with explanations. This will 
involve reading and adapting, and even then will fail with- 
out a clear idea kept before the children’s minds, that Jo- 
seph’s good father had carefully taught him about God. And 
now, after long years of absence from home, when there was 
no one to talk with him about our God (emphasize his soli- 
tary belief), when all these people talked about their own 
strange gods, and worshiped in their beautiful temples, Jo- 
seph remembered, and honored God, even when he had no 
temple or church. (Emphasize no visible sign of our God, 
while visible, tangible signs of other gods, in costly shape, 
surrounded him.) If the teacher is not satisfied that the 
children can find an application in the story as she presents 
it, more time could be given to the golden text, after the story. 

Print the word “Honor” on the board, with the chil- 
dren’s favorite color,—red or yellow. Talk about Jacob teach- 
ing his boys in the tent home about God. Joseph remem- 
bered and honored God, What about the other boys? We 
will hear next Sunday. 

Give opportunity for a little free discussion of the different 
ways in which we may now honor God, thus testing results 
of their home and Sunday-school lessons in a way that shall 
afford valuable suggestions for arranging the remaining les- 
sons of this quarter, 


Northampton, Mass, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. . 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“PHARAOH Took OFF His RING FROM HIS HanpD, AND 
Put ir upon Josepn’s Hanp.”—The ring was, in this case, 
the symbol of authority, as it was in Persia, where we read of 
Ahasuerus delivering his ring to Haman when he constitutes 
him vizier. This was because the ring contained the signet, 
with the name, symbol, or device, known as the cartouche. In 
all ancient documents the affixing of the seal, and not the 
signature, constituted its validity. Vast numbers of Egyptian 
rings have been discovered, most of them made of gold, very 
massive, and containing, generally, a scarabzeus or an engraved 
stone. This is not set in the ring, after our fashion, but is 
pierced so as to form a portion of the circle. One not in- 
frequent shape is a very massive piece of gold, slightly sculp- 
tured, and the shape of a horseshoe, the ends united by a 
swivel, on which revolves a four-sided seal, each side having 
the cartouche incised. These rings were generally worn on 
the forefinger. The vizier, or minister, entrusted with such 
a seal, had, in fact, plenary regal power, as he was authorized 
to affix the sign manual to any document at his discretion. 

“Parson CALLED JoseEPH’s NAME ZAPHNATH-PAA- 
NEAH.”—Thib is not a Hebrew, but an Egyptian, word. As 
the grand vizier of Egypt must not be known by a foreign 
Hebrew name, so, many centuries after, the Chaldean monarch 
changed the name of Daniel to the Chaldean name Belte- 
shazzar. The signification of the word has been much dis- 
puted, but since we have been able to decipher the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, we may say that the difficult word sig- 
nifies probably “ the food of life, or of the living.” It is in- 
teresting to find that the word occurs in the rings of three 
Pharaohs of the thirteenth dynasty, long before the time of 
Joseph. Even in still earlier times, so far back asthe fourth 
dynasty, we find that one of the great state officials was the 
“master of the house of provisions.” Thus it is clear that 
for centuries before the time of Jeseph the granaries had 
been under the superintendence of one great officer*of state. 

“PHARAOH ... GAVE HIM TO Wire ASENATH THE DAUGH- 
TER OF PoTIPHERAH THE Priest oF On.”’—It may seem 
strange that Joseph, a worshiper of Jehovah, should have 
married a daughter of a priest of On (that is, “thesun’’), but 
we must remember that at this period neither the family of 
Abraham nor the Egyptians were so exclusive as they after- 
wards became, and Joseph in his new position could scarcely 
be a free agent. We find that royal personages in Egypt, in 
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religions, whether for rank or beauty. “Asenath ” signifies 
“Sacred to Neith,” the goddess of wisdom, while “P,);. 
pherah ” means “ Devoted to Ra,” the sun-god. The prics 
thus took his name from the deity to whose service he was 
attached. The city of On is well known as Heliopolis, only 
a few miles distant from the modern Cairo, It was the 
headquarters of the worship of Ra, the sun-god. Hence it 
is spoken of in Jeremiah 43 : 13 as Beth-Shemesh,—the city 
of the sun,—a Hebrew word having éxactly the same meap-. 
ing. Herodotus tells us that the priests of On were the most 
learned men in Egypt. There are still a few remains of the 
once famous temple, notably the tall obelisk of red granite, 
visited by every traveler in Egypt, said to be the most ancient 
in the country, belonging to the twelfth dynasty, and which 
was certainly standing long before the time of Joseph. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“ PHARAOH Took OFF His SIGNET RInG,... AND Put ir 
UPON JosEPH’s Hanp.”—At first I was perplexed by the un- 
willingness of officials to accept my signature as attached to 
any document. By and by I had aseal‘cut, and this settled all 
difficulties. No matter whom I might delegate to affix the 
seal, once its impress was made upon the document it was 
accepted without further question. Documents emanating 
from a council, which must be endorsed by all the members, 
present a most curious appearance, bespattered over with 
the almost illegible signet marks, of all varieties of shape 
and size. 

“He Gave um... Asenatu.”—This is an old-fashioned 
and thoroughly Oriental method of attaching a man to race 
and country. The traveler among the Bed’ween, if he be at 
all presentable, will not go far until he receives the offer of a 
wife. Mr. Doughty, in his masterly book, “Travels in Arabia 
Deserta,” relates not a few amusing experiences of this kind, 
There is a dim perception of the superiority of the white 
man, and of the advantages which might accrue from his 
association with them. The way that most readily occurs to 
the Arab to secure these, is to get him to contract relation- 
ship, and create common interests, by marriage with a 
daughter of the tribe. Their views and motives, although 
in different planes, are yet to some extent parallel with those 
that moved Pharaoh. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION. HINTS. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. In Prison (Gen. 39: 1 to 41: 38).—What was the posi- 
tion of “captain of the guard”? What qualities won for 
Joseph advancement in Potiphar’s household ? (Gen. 39 : 2-6.) 
When Potiphar’s evil wife got Joseph thrown into prison, 
how did it happen that the lad was promoted even there? 
(Gen. 39 : 21-23.) What dreams did he interpret in prison? 
(Gen. 40: 1-23.) How might it have changed Joseph's life 
if he had scorned to do this little kindness? What were 
Pharaoh’s dreams? (Gen. 41: 1-7.) What points are to be 
commended in Joseph’s conduct before Pharaoh? Trace the 
wonderful course of events that brought Joseph to Pharaoh, 
and show how each led up to the next. 

2. In THe Fear or Gop (vs. 38, 39).—How did Joseph 
create a demand for himself? What is always the effect on 
our fortunes when we exalt God, and not ourselves? How 
does the possession of the spirit of God make a man stronger 
and more useful? What does Pharaoh’s ready recognition 
of Joseph’s virtues tell you about Pharaoh ? 

3. In AurHoriry (vs. 40, 41).—What do you think of a 
man who whines and complains that the world will not give 
him the position he deserves? What are some of the paths 
by which men seek power over their fellows? For what 
purpose alone will a Christian seek such power? How is it 
to be gained? 

4. Ix Honor (vs. 42-44).—What was the special use of 
Pharaoh’s ring? How did Egyptian linen compare with our 
best? What did the gold chain signify? What is meant by 
“the second chariot”? What temptation must have come 
to Joseph through all this henor? Who was it really that 
exalted Joseph to this honor that Pharaoh gave him? 

5. In Power (vs. 45, 46).—What do the names mentioned 
in verse 45 signify? Where was On? What was its other 
name? How old was Joseph when his brothers sold him to 
the Midianites? Joseph does not seem to have been spoiled 
by all this good fortune; what is the evidence? What is 
the only way to insure the permanence of prosperity ” 

6. In Userutness (vs. 47, 48).—In what different ways 
may the earth have been said to bring forth “ by handfuls”? 
How may Joseph have got possession of the food lve stored ? 
In our individual lives, what makes saving a duty? How 
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may health bestored up? knowledge? skill? Of what things 
should we be most careful to provide a reservoir for the 
fature? What sort of provision can we make for the infinite 
future that comes afier death ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. To whom in Egypt was Joseph sold? 2. To what posi- 
tion did he rise in Potiphar’s household? 3. What. mis- 
fortune befell Joseph after ten years? 4. Whose dreams did 
he interpret in prison? 5, After two years, what other 
dreams was Joseph called on to explain? 6. What did 
Joseph advise Pharaoh to do to provide against the seven 
years of famine? 7. How did Pharaoh reward Joseph? 8. 
How did Joseph go to work? 9. What was it brought to 
Joseph such great success and prosperity ? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What led Pharaoh to think so highly of Joseph? 2. To 
what high honors did he raise him? 3. By what acts did 
Pharaoh show Joseph’s authority? 4. In what ways did 
Joseph use his authority? 5. What points of Joseph’s con- 
duct should we imitate? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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‘T\ME FEAR OF THE LORD | 
IS THE BEGINNING OF | 


RUDENCE. 
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THEM THAT HONOR ME I WILL HONOR. 


—————— 








| WANTED, YOUNG MEN, | 


LEAR- EADED. 
LEAN- ANDED. 
HRIST- EARTED. 





CAN WE FIND SUCH A ONE? 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ All the way my Saviour leads me.” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“T am thine, O Lord.” 

“T left it with Jesus.” 

“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 

“ My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“Where he leads I'll follow.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


If a man has the Lord with him he has a blessing, whether 
he is in prison or in palace. And a man can always have 
the Lord with him, if he will let the Lord be there, 

Adversity is hard to bear without the Lord ; so is prosper- 
ity. But either prosperity or adversity can be endured with- 
out the ruin of a man, if the Lord be with him; and without 
the Lord there is no security to a man in any sphere. 

Simple fidelity to duty in God’s service in an humble sphere, 
when a man finds himself there, is the best preparation for a 
higher sphere if that be before a man; and there is no surer 
way of winning and holding favor with man than by being 
faithful to duty, and God-fearing. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Spiritual power is real power. God sees this, and, sooner 
or later, man sees it. 

He whom God helps can help his fellows. 

A man who trusts God can be trusted by men. 

New position brings new opportunities and new responsi- 
bilities, 

He who is trusted by those in highest pogitions, is pretty 
sure to be looked up to by the multitude. 

It is easy for a man who is already honored to secure new 
honors by new connections. 

A wise man has forethought. He who lives only in the 
Present cannot be called wise. 


) NOTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
hae occupy @ full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
, nk space is allowed on thet page for the written answers. Send 

or free specimen ie ge D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—~<-—_—- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 
Northern California, at Stockton..............0006seseeeers April 10-12 
Alabama, at Montgomery.................scse cesses ceseceres April 16-18 
Mississippi, at Columbus..............000secssees serseesesees April 18-20 
Louisiana, at New Orleans........5....05ssssesee serene seeees April 26-28 
EE IRI secs tn 0cecsth <0 vc centivennantes vococente oscoctan May 1-3 
ER, OO TI GIIAG hess icceriness cosesceee socccecey cbscosee ocons May 8-10 
TiMmgis, 24 Beast, o0<0scese c0ccsvere +0000 warccnece oscoccceg eonses May 15-17 
WERE: OF TOIIIO nines coccccese séckcnses vecccines coe os May 22-24 
is WP is ccctnsa cosesones socencboncenses nencsosed castes May 29-31 
SIRs SG BR icin soca.pncsccoie to echoone cosecsbin deccceans seocoensel June 5-7 
RITas TIRRIOEN, 9S BRTIIOE vi cesses vccsic coccteses cosccie sésnes eceses June 5-7 
BMI, BO TBs occ sees cbicde <dsecesceee sebees cnensenes June 12-14 
ea ee a 
Bee Be PIs cdectscictenssotedtereccned.en seep + ovedsiee June 26-28 


AG ia nnctes stead tnanie sans socnenenaicee June 29 to July 2 
Chautauqua (Int, Executive Committee meeting, 
Int, Field Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 


North Carolina, at Durham. ...............:0008 sssss00ee August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelville............0. .ss0eseccsseee senses August 28-30 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton.............sssssssesseeeesees October 
Southern California, at Ventura............-.s000 seers November 5-7 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London..........- November 13-15 





THE NEW STEP FORWARD. 
BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


In the column of Work and Workers in The Sunday- 
day School Times of March 24, 1894, there is an account 
of “The Lesson Committee at Philadelphia,” which 
gives also an important item about the proposed new 
primary course, and the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Primary Unions which recommended it. 
I desire now to state more explicitly the position of some 
of the primary workers in this matter, so vital to the 
little ones under their care. 

It was my privilege to preside over a large and en- 
thusiastic conference of primary teachers in St. Louis 
early in September last. At this meeting a paper was 
read by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, in which she strongly 
advocated the International lessons for the primary 
class. This address was followed by a resolution pre- 
pared by Mrs. W. F. Crafts while Mrs. Kennedy was 
reading. 

This resolution very strongly commitied the primary 
teachers present to the International séries of lessons for 
this department of the Sunday-school. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the report of Dr. Randolph, sec- 
retary of the Lesson Committee, before the International 
Convention, I stepped forward and read these resolu- 
tions to the Convention, showing them where the pri- 
mary teachers stood upon this matter. By the passing 
of this resolution, and the reading of it to the Conven- 
tion, it became very evident that the primary teachers, 
and the representatives of the International Primary 
Teachers’ Union, assembled in St. Louis, had unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the selections of the Lesson Committee as 
the best for the primary department as well as the other 
departments. 

It has been in the past a grand and noble sight to see 
all the classes in our schools marching under the same 
orders, and floating the same banner. Personally, I 
have taught every lesson for the last twenty-two years to 
little children, and I know they can be made interesting 
and instructive ; but have they been the very best for the 
children? That question has often agitated my mind. 

For some years, some_of our most thoughtful and 
earnest teachers have felt that, while uniformity in itself 
was a grand object to be obtained, it was gained at too 
much expense of the little ones’ spiritual training. 

This has been gradually growing in the minds of these 
teachers, until they have come to feel that there must 
before long be a course especially selected for these little 
ones, Grand work has been done, but this is no reason 
why we should refuse to press forward to something still 
better. We must keep on elevating our ideals. These 
very same teachers have been the most loyal to the 
International lesson series, and are so to-day. 

Early in February, the Lesson Committee requested 
the International Primary Teachers’ Union to send to 
them, at their March meeting in Philadelphia, such 
suggestions as they desired to offer upon this subject, 
The secretary (Miss Vella of Boston) prepared a list of 
questions covering the ground, and sent thousands of 
them to the Unions and individual primary teachers of 
the country, asking from them an earnest expression 
upon this question. 





mary Teachers’ Union was called to meet in Philadel- 
phia on March 13. At this meeting seven Unions were 
represented, and letters were received from seventeen 
Unions. The secretary had received replies from three 
hundred primary teachers. The result of these replies 
was, that fifteen unions did not desire any change, and 
two did. One-third of the three hundred teachers desired 
a change, two-thirds did not. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the Committee passed 
the following resolutions, and went before the Lesson 
Committee with them, and asked for a separate course 
for the primary class, and the Lesson Committee granted 
the same. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14, 1894. 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 
Gentlemen: At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Primary Teachers’ Union, held 
upon March 13, 1894, in the Oxford Presbyterian Chureh in 
Philadelphia, the following Resolution was adopted : 
WHEREAS, The uniform International system of the study of 
the Bible in all the departments of the Sunday-school for 
more than twenty years has been fruitful of great good in 
unifying forces to secure the best results to the greatest 
number; and 
WHEREAS, There is now a constantly increasing demand for a 
special and separate lesson for the primary department; and 
WHEREAS, This demand for a special and separate lesson 
for the primary department is being supplied by lessons 
selected and prepared and published by private and de- 
nominational houses, so that teachers and schools are veing 
drawn away and separated from the International and uni+ 
form plan of study of the Bible, thus creating divisions in 
the great Sunday‘school army; and 
WHEREAS, We have cause to believe that the majority of the 
primary teachers and schools desire to contiuvue the study 
of a lesson selected by the International Lesson Committee; 
Therefore, Resolved, That we recommend to the Lesson Com- 
mittee now in session in Philadelphia that they select a 
separate International lesson course for the primary depart- 
ment, to begin January 1, 1896; and that it consist of one- 
half the length of time*used to cover the regular course. 
Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Executive Committee 
of the International Primary Teachers’ Union that this 
separate and special course shall be in addition to the regu- 
lar course, and shall not interfere with the present lesson- 
helps which are prepared for the primary department; and 
it shall be optional for each denomination to prepare helps 
for the primary department as at preseut upon this course; 
and it sha]l be optional for each school to adopt this course, 
Mrs, M, G. KENNEDY, Vice-president, Philadelphia. 
Mrs, 8. W. CLARK, New York Union. 
Mrs. JAMES 8, OSTRANDER, Brooklyn Union. 
IsRAEL P. Back, Philadelphia Union. 
WILLIAM N, HARTSHORN, Boston Union. 

I desire to dissent from this report, believing that it does not 
represent the Unions and the individual members for whom we 
are the Executive Committee, according to the letters and com- 
munications received from them. 

Mrs. W. F. Crarts, President. 

The above is a correct copy of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the International Primary Teachers’ 


Union, 
ISRAEL P. BLACK, Secretary. 


With these facts in view, many teachers will ask, Why 
did this executive committee do this? As secretary of 
that meeting, I feel as though a statement should be 
made. The following reasons governed this committee, 
1, The present course is not selected specifically with 
a view to the little child’s peculiar needs. 2. There 
are now three different denominational primary courses, 
and their circulation is so rapidly increasing as to show 
that many teachers desire improvement orchange. 3. If 
this continues, it cannot fuil to divide the primary wing 
of the Sunday-school army. 4. The spirit of dissatis- 
faction will be pretty certain to spread beyond the prima- 
ries to the main schools. 5. The Lesson Committee had 
better preparea course, therefore, for those who desire both 
to be loyal to the committee and to have an optional 
course specifically primary. 6. There are reasons for 
believing that some of the courses in the market would 
be given up if the Lesson Committee prepared one before 
the disintegration became too general. 

These were the more important considerations which 
led the committee to take the action they did. The ma- 
jority of the members present signed the resoiution. Mrs. 
Crafts conscientiously dissented, as she believed we were 
not representing the Unions in this matter, Granted 
that this isso; but I personally feel that when the facts 
which influenced the Executive Gommittee are fully 
apprehended by the Unions and individual teachers, 
they will sustain this action,—and that very soon. 

The Lesson Committee has asked the International 
Primary Teachers’ Union to prepare such a course, and 
submit it to them as soon as possible. At another meet- 





A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Pri- 


ing of the Executive Committee of the primary Unions, 
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held in New York March 24, a committee was selec- 
ted to prepare this course. At this time was held 
a meeting of the primary teachers of New York and 
vicinity, at which twenty-seven different Unions were 
represented, who unanimously voted to sustain the action 
of their committee in asking for a separate course. I 
believe that all the other Unions, and also individual 
teachers, will endorse this action. The new course will 
be an optional one, and teachers can still use the regular 
course, if they desire. This will give all an opportunity 
to use a separate and specifically primary course prepared 
by the International Lesson Committee. Let us hope 
that our primary forces will concentrate upon this as the 
most appropriate for the little people, who need such 
peculiar care. 


Philadelphia, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——<»—___ 
THEOLOGICAL RESEARCH ABROAD* 


A number of causes have conspired to bring into 
prominence the problems and perplexities of the oldest 
literary monuments of Christianity. The critical views 
as to the origin and contents of the New Testament 
books, together with the views entertained as to the char- 
acter of original and primitive Christianity, as also the 
discovery of such valuable literary finds as the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, the Apology of Aristides, the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter, have all contributed 
toward this end. In the last ten or twelve years, there- 
fore, New Testament problems have become as important, 
although not quite so popular, as the biblical and theo- 
logical discussions of the day: One of the results of this 
has been such a wealth of detailed investigations on the 
thousand and one phases of these questions that only the 
diligent specialist could keep track of the ups and downs 
of these researches. A work which would furnish the 
student with all the data for an independent examina- 
tion of this department, and, by supplying the proper 
materials, prove a satisfactory guide-book in this laby- 
rinth, has been a seriously felt need. In a most wel- 
come manner this need is being supplied by the great 
work of Harnack, easily the leading authority in early 
Christian literature, his only rival being the more con- 
servative, but equally learned, Zahn of Erlangen, Har- 
nack, now the occupant of Neander’s chair in Berlin, 
has shown by his special researches that he is the man 
for the preparation of such a summary and handbook. 
Beginning with his edition of the Apostolic Fathers in 
1877, he edited, in conjunction with von Gebhardt, the 
series of Texts and Investigations of Early Christian 
Literature, and has presented almost numberless dis- 
cussions of the detailed problems of this literature, in 
books, pamphlets, and largely in his Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung. The two volumes constituting the first part 
of the work are simply a marvelous treasury for the stu- 
dent of early Christianity. 

Three questions receive full answers; namely, “ What 
has been written by the Christians of the first three cen- 
turies?” “How much of this literature do we yet pos- 
sess?” “In what shape has this literature come down to 
us?” Not all will agree with the author in many of his 
views on the literary side of this subject, as he is known 
to be somewhat radical, entertaining opinions on the 
origin of Christianity practically the same as those of 
Hatch, and also seeing in Christianity, in a measure, the 
result of Greek thought and philosophy. Yet these 
views need not be adopted by the reader, who can, from 
the wealth of material of all kinds here offered, draw his 
own conclusions. Naturally these volumes are student 
books, and not intended for the general reader; but as 
student books they are masterly productions and excel- 
lent guides, although almost overwhelming the investi- 
gator with the abundance of data offered. This first part 
gives the materials of this literature, the second is to 
bring out the history proper of the same. 

Over against this summary, on a grand scale, of what 
the scientific study of early Christian literature has done, 
and the presentation of the problems yet awaiting solution, 





*aAdolf Harnack: Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis 
Eusebius, Erster Theil: Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand der 
altebristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung 
von Lic. Erwin Preuschen. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. Ixi, 1021. Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs. 35 marks. 
Friedrich Baethgen: Die Psalmen, tibersetzt und. erklirt. 8vo, 
pp. xliv, 451. Gdttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 10 marks. 

Julius Ley: Historische Erklirung des zweiten Teils des Jesaja. 

8vo, pp. xiii, 169. Marburg: Elwert. 3 marks. 

Rudolf Smend: Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsge- 
dite. Svo, pp. xix, 560. Freiburg: C. B. Mohr. 12 marks. 
speak r: Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiére siécles 

In , ing® Svo, pp. xxiv, 443. Parts : Hachette & Cie. Price, 

this way, in ora. 





we have, in the new commentary on Psalms by Baethgen, 
a fine specimen of independent investigation of what is 
now almost the leading Old Testament question. The 
work forms one of the series of the commentaries edited by 
Nowack of Strassburg. Its’significance also lies in the 
fact that it takes a decided stand against the radical 
views of Cheyne in his Bampton Lectures of 1891, in 
which practically the entire Psalter was assigned to the 
post-exilic period, and a large number of these sacred 
lyrics to the Maccabean age. Baethgen himseff is criti- 
cally inclined, but with Driver, Budde, Kénig, and 
others, he protests against the radical rearrangement of 
the chronology of the Psalms as advocated by Cheyne. In- 
deed, his work shows, as do those of others, that in this 
regard a reaction has set in in the study of the Psalms. 
He assigns at least twenty-four psalms to the pre-exilic 
times, and credits David with three; namely, Psalms 3, 
4,and 18. A comparison of his results with those of the 
scholars just mentioned, and with those of others, shows 
plainly that anything like an agreement on the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the Psalter is not to be found 
among those who have given up the traditional views. 
In this regard, confusion worse confounded exists, the 
only general trend apparent being the tendency to in- 
crease the number of pre-exilic hymns in the collection. 
Of recent Psalm commentaries, that of Baethgen is un- 
doubtedly the best, especially as the author, in his lite- 
rary investigations, does not forget the deep divine 
teachings of these grand lyrics. Naturally, however, 
his work will, in this respect, satisfy those who in all 
particulars entertain the views of the Hengstenberg 
school. 

Another work, evincing great independence of re- 
search, and particularly rich in new results, not all of 
which, however, will prove acceptable, is that of Ley on 
the chronology of the prophecies found in the second 
part of Isaiah. On the Continent, these chapters (40-66) 
of the “‘ great unknown,” to use the words of Ewald, 
are generally accepted as of exilic origin. Yet the par- 
ticular dates of the different chapters within this period 
had hardly been seriously attempted. This the author 
has done, dividing these chapters into twenty-one ad- 
dresses, which are arranged in chronological order in the 
present text. The earliest of these addresses dates from 
555 to 548 B. C., while the youngest dates from the new 
beginning of the building of the temple in the second 
year of Darius Hystaspis, 520 B.C. Thus these chapters 
cover a period of thirty to thirty-five years, and through- 
out show a unity of spirit and purpose. 

That a reconstruction of Old Testament history and 
Old Testament theology must follow on the reconstruc- 
tion of the literary sources of this history and theology, 
as proposed by recent criticism, was a matter ofcourse. 
This, to a certain extent, has already been done by the 
new edition of Schultz’s Old Testament Theology, which 
has also appeared in English. Schultz’s position, how- 
ever, is largely a compromise between the naturalistic 
views of the newer school and the more positive views of 
the old. Smend isthe representative of the former, and, 
according to the testimony of Professor Siegfried of 
Jena, is the first one fully and fairly to apply the critical 
principles of the dominant school in this regard. The 
significance of the book lies in this representative 
character. It contains the full fruits and developments 
of recent advanced criticism, and these fruits are any- 
thing but palatable. To all intents and purposes, Israel’s 
religion becomes a natural product of people, country, 
and times. Rarely, if at all, is the operation of the 
divine factor admitted. The book is a very learned 
production, and by its radicalism will provoke study 
and investigation; but its presentation of the subject 
cannot satisfy the positive faith of a Christian reader. 

Among French Protestant scholars, one of the most 
industrious is Samuel Berger of the Paris Lutheran 
faculty. He is an authority on the bistory of the Bible, 
and especially on the Vulgate. The present volume is 
rich in new material, and is the product of ripe scholar- 
ship. Works of this kind will do much to regain for 
Protestant French scholarship the confidence in its 
scholarship so sadly shaken by the extravagances of 
Havet, Vernes, and men of that stamp. The book is 
all the more timely as the study of the Vulgate is being 
revived among Protestant scholars. 





The Ethics of Literary Art. The Carew Lectures for 1893, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. By Maurice Thompson. 
(12mo, pp. 89. Hartford: Hartford Seminary Press. $1.) 


Can life and literature “‘ be separated so as to say that 
what is vicious in life is harmlessly delectable in litera- 
ture”? This is practically the question which Mr. 





a 


have followed the author’s utterances in one form or 
another will know beforehand that he makes no com. 
promise with evil tendencies in literary or other art. 
that to him “the ethical and the esthetical lines coincide 
throughout;” that the artist must not have “a cop. 
science different from that of any other good man,” 
that we cannot “make the artist a being specially priyj. 
leged to do evil for art’s sake;” that we “grow like 
what we contemplate, and that intellectual associations 
give color to the soul;” that “our associations in art 
should not be lower than our associations in life;” that 
no one “ ever read a novel or a poem for the stark pur. 
pose of moral reform,” or “expecting thereby to wash 
away some stain from his character.” The author per. 
tinently asks, “Is not fine art, and especially literary 
fine art, still essentially heathen?’ He believes that 
the commercial value of literary filth is the great 
motor in its production; he allows to art the double 
province of “education and rational delectation,” and 
insists that the “expression of it demands highest regard 
for the outcome;” “what we take in, becomes a part of 
us, and shines or scowls forevermore in the countenance 
of character.” Some art enthusiasts will think Mr, 
Thompson extreme, but he is simply logical and uncom- 
promising. One may differ with a phrase of his here and 
there, but his main proposition, that art and ethics can- 
not be separated, must be regarded as fully demonstrated, 
The book has a mission, not only for every art lover, but 
for every one—reader, teacher, preacher—who believes 
that a Christian civilization ought to hold to Christian, 
and not to pagan standards, Mr. Thompson writes fora 
definite purpose, hence his style is concise, epigram- 
matic, pungent; this delivery of his moral convictions 
is itself a contribution to literary art; he shows himself 
both poet and critic, both artist and moralist. One who 
takes up this book will be pretty sure to read to the 
end, and to have a cleaner, nobler, more consistent view, 
not only of art, but of all life. 


“ The Kingdom of God is within You.” Christianity not asa 
Mystic Religion, but as a New Theory of Life. Translated 
from the Russian ef Count Leo Tolstoi by Constance Gar- 
nett. (12mo, pp. x, 368. New York: The Cassell Pub 
lishing Co. $1.50.) 


This book is little more than an expansion and defense 
of its author’s previous work, ‘ What I Believe,” which 
he wrote in 1884. Like that, it is an attempt to resolve 
Christianity into a few practical rules of conduct, which 
he extracts from the Sermon on the Mount by the most 
literal and superficial method of interpretation. When 
the former work was written, Count Tolstoi was not 
aware how frequently and by how many the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil had been enunciated, either in the 
more moderate form embraced by the Society of Friends, 
or in the extreme form which results in the abolition of 
the State. His book called forth expressions of sym- 
pathy from some, especially among American Friends, 
which will be modified by the fuller expression of his 
own ideas. Count Tolstoi is a Christian anarchist. He 
believes in neither Church nor State, and rejects the 
function of the policeman equally with that of the 
soldier. When once questioned as to whether he would 
interfere by force to prevent a drunken man from stab- 
bing his own child, he admitted that he would. After- 
wards, however, he retracted this concession, declaring 
that any and every use of force to prevent evil was as 
wrong as the worst. Nothing less than this is implied 
in his principle. For the rest, his interpretation of the 
Christian gospel is as shallow and unspiritual as any- 
thing can be, as indeed might be expected from one who 
applies the literalism of the Pharisees to the sayings of 
Jesus Christ. The only strong thing in the book is its 
descriptions of the brutalities and iniquities of Russian 
rule, where we recoguize those artistie powers which 
Tolstoi now refuses to apply to their old use. It is a pity 
that the man has not the discriminating judgment to 
distinguish between these atrocities and the proper func- 
tions of civil government. 





Let Him First Be a Man, and other Essays, chiefly relating to 
Education and Culture. By W. H. Venable, LL.D., author 
of “ Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, 

ete. (12mg, pp. ix, 274. Donen: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


A very large amount of good sense and vigorous think- 
ing has gone to the work of uplifting the methods of our 
public schools. To both, Dr. Venable certainly bas 
contributed his full share. These essays and short 
papers are full of uncommon sense as, regards both the 
purpose and the ways of educational work. He has 0° 
sympathy with the demand for the directly practical. 
Schools, academies, and colleges, he arges, “are intro 
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training for life is the foundation of any 
training for a living.” So he, while 
friendly to the teaching of science in the 
schools, recognizes the harm done by deal- 
ing with its marvels chiefly, so as to unfit 
pupils for less exciting work; and he 
argues that, instead of making science an 
easy study, it should be made difficult, so 
as to give it a true cational value. 
Above all things, he pleads for the use of 
every lesson and every hour of school life, 
for the development of self-respecting and 
self-controlling manhood, 


he Barbary Coast. By Henry M. Field. 
7 With pe (8¥0, Pp 2 xii, $a New York: 
Charles cribner's 2.) 


The Rulersof the vo aa By Richard 
Harding Davis. (12mo, pp. xii, 228. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1. 25.) 


These two travelers crossed the pasails 
to Gibraltar in company. The lines of 
their travel lie within the same compass, 
—the banks of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Davis goes farther, indeed, than Dr, Field. 
They describe the same sceues in their 
first chapters. It is in their method that 
they differ. Mr. Davis is a humorist and 
a man of letters. Dr. Field takes life 
seriously, as might be expected from the 
editor of The Evangelist. Mr. Davis is 
attracted by the picturesque aspects of 
men and places, and resents the intrusion 
of European dress and fashions among 
the Mediterranean peoples. Dr. Field is 
drawn to the deeper aspects of the varied 


humanity he describes, and lacks the light | din 


and graceful touch of description. Both 
books have a wide public, and, when taken 
together, are of interest as giving the re- 
sults of two different methods of looking 
at man and nature, 


Beautiful Joe: An Autobiography. By Mar- 
sball Saunders, author of “‘ My Spanish 
Seilor.” With an Introduction by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. (16mo, illustrated, Pp. 
304, Philadelphia: Charles H, Banes. 
cents.) 


Beautiful Joe does for the dog what 
Black Beauty did for the horse. The two 
books are written in much the same style, 
both reading as autobiographies. Mr. 
Saunders is a pleasant writer, and shows 
a thorough knowledge of animals, He 
gives many valuable hints about the care 
of them. The book is intelligent, clean, 
and not over emotional. While it would 
be better and more popular if condensed 
to half its length, it presents, on the 
whole, a strong plea for a complete change 
in our treatment of animals, It will be 
an important addition to any library in- 
tended for young people, especially that 
of the Sunday-school. 


Essays about Men, Women, and Books, By 
Augustine Birrell. (16mo, pp-iv, 234, New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. ‘$1. 


This fourth volume of Mr. Birrell’s de- 
lightful essays does not deal with large 
themes. The papers on Swift, Sterne, and 
Johnson, are the three most ambitious, 
but are hardly adequate to their theme. 
That on Alexander Knox and Thomas De 
Quincey unites two men who have noth- 
ing in common, and one of them is beyond 
Mr. Birrell’s comprehension. Mr. Knox’s 
influence on the development of English 
theological thought makes him a figure of 
far greater significence than the reader of 
the essay would suppose. And just as un- 
fair is the estimate of Hannah More. It 
is in the field of literature proper that our 
author excels in cleverness, kindly humor, 
and companionableness. 


A Life of Service ; or, Woman’s Work in the 
Church. By ‘Sarah Morrill. (16mo, pp. 
a pee The Young Churchman 

0. 


A series of letters of advice to young 
women, published some years ago in a re- 
ligious paper, is here reprinted for further 
usefulness. Only a portion of the book 


the sub-title. The remaining chapters have 
to do with the personal life and devotional 
habits of the individual, including, inci- 
dentally, faithfulness to church duties and 
ordinances, The severely denominational 
character of the book will limit its circu- 
lation. There are, however, many grains 
of wholesome advice of general applica- 
tion, which would prove profitable in 
reaching a high ideal of growth in grace. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 


examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regular rt , as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracis with 
7. advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general miake- -up of the advertising pages. 
ae a coc a romans BX. = 
last page, will be 
a eden of 20 20 per dev upon the regular rates. 





For indigestion, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate: Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent pre- 
wentive of indigestion, and a pleasant acidu- 
lated drink when properly diluted with water, 
and sweetened.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Good co ohing is one of the chief blessings af 
pte home. = ney insure good custard poe 

sauces, e Gail Borden Eagle Brand ‘on- 

densed Milk. Directions on the label. Take no sub- 
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| anHyerybody 


Dictionary. It an- 
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A Libraryin | ‘ 
Itself. it also 
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Court, caten. D. J. Brow $ nternatio 
py peg! of dictionaries. I commend it to 
the one great standard authority.” 
4 
¢ 
» G. & C. Merriam Co. @ $ 
7 Publ , 
} Springfield, Mass. 
$ a meee ne me stl 
retation of the International lessons. 
ethodist teacher writes, ‘‘I look for ‘* The 
g theWord soit has a new meaning to me.”’ 
address on a postal to 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—~—» JUST PUBLISHED & 
“ ” ’ 
Genuine OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
For r by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
HOMAS NELSON & sop. 


§ Sold by All Booksellers. 

INTERNATIONAL 
eae aphic Feprinis of anciest, \ DICTIONARY 
an HELPER,” which gives the New-Church 

** as a friend who is always in the mood of 
teh 
nd 
“THE HELPER,” 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
33 East 1 17th Street, New York. 





APPROVED BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Send for our approved list of over 500 books. BIG 
DISCOUN to Sunday-school libraries. Covers, 
labels, numbers, free. Books rebound, etc. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Mrs Craft's Primary Teacher's Quarter, 


wanpat ic MOND. nw ORK C1 ciTY. 


for Bunday-schoo!) libraries are sold 
a {| by us at ewt prices. Get our prices 








coats Covers, 7 henge num- 
furnished free. Send for 
Co., Albany, N.Y. 











is devoted to matters directly indicated by 


wae go — tolearn Book-keeping, but 


than 145,500 copies. Advertisers are free to|, 


Not all Teaching 
is Teaching. 


Everybody will admit that not 
all teaching is what it ought 
to be. Whether it be gene- 
‘rally admitted or not, it is 


certainly true, that a great deal that bears the name of teach- 


ing is by no means entitled to that name ; 


“teaching ” 


What is “teaching”? 


do you mean by that ? 
that you are 


You say 
that you are a “teacher:” what 
You say 
“ready to teach” 


that although it is 


in name, it is not teaching in fact. 


Vague Notions 
of Teaching. 


your class: what do you mean bythat? You say that you “have 


taught” your class: 


what do you mean by that? 


How many 


of those who call themselves, or are called by others, “ Sunday- 
school teachers,” have a clear idea of what “teaching” is ? 


There are two ways of answering 


How Many 
‘*Teachers’”’ 
are Teachers? 


that question ; 
would be a long way apart. Until 
each one of those 
knows what teaching is, he is un- 
able to decide for himself whether 


and the answers 


“ teachers ” 


he is a teacher in fact, or only “ateacher” by the record. Yet it 
makes a vast difference to a Sunday-school whether it has 
teachers who /i// their places, or only teachers who /o/d them. 


These hints, together with hundreds of others, are discussed 


in H. Clay Trumbull’s ** Teaching and Teachers.” 


This book 


is not only the best book on the Sunday-school teacher’s work, 
it is the only book that treats with system and with thorough- 
ness the teaching process and the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher in both instruction and influence in and out of the class. 
It has no rival in this field. The teacher who has not yet had 
the benefits of this work ought to hasten to secure them, A 
book of 390 pages, size 53474, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








If you want the Latest SUNDAY-SCHOOL | 


SONG BOOK by IBA D. SANKEY, 


ET _+ 
1G WINNOWED 
SONCS. 


257 songs ; $35 per 100, in boards, Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday-schools in the land haveadopted this book. 


The Biglow & Main CO.,| The John Church Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. |$.£.C.4th&Eim,Cincinnati. 


PUATAy RVAVAY GNANAY ORVEVAY RVANRY 6ORNANAN 6OSFANAY AYATAY AVAY AN 


OVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
AAMONG THE BIRDS. 
AL FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
LIGHTS. EARTHLY AND 


HEAVENLY. 


CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
B one a Gem. Music, Hecitationa, etc. 

A Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


pJohn J. Hood, viiiitk 


\ Vee SS Savay AFAPAY GFE EY 


BELA MINE 
Sunny Side Songs! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 


By W. Hi. DOANE, the latest god ten tock by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs ; $30 pe 


THE BICLOW & MAIN 00., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Get the best for your Schoo! 
send 36e for sample copy of E NE 
SONG; the more you examine it 
Pax yee will like it. ont. Kosche 
Madison 8t. Chicago, Ii. 
Triumphal Anthems | free,) 


...gHOIR LEADERS. 


10 cents for a sample copy of the Musicar 
Vv —_— containing anthems. 
THE JOHN fUR cH _co., Cincinnati, 0. oe. 
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write to J. H, Goodwin, 638, 1215 B’way, N. Y. 


us,” wrote a e recent rchaser. for e. 
NiMS & COMPANY, Taor, 0 Y. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


CURED FIVE YEARS. 


Dr. W.C. 1829 Chestnut Street, Ph’ 
deiphia: Mr. Elwyn Steck, 631 Sages 





y 
Street, Philadelphia; and Mr. Chas. Zel gier, 


Attica, Ind, refer to John D. Wattles 
& Co., » poblichere of The Sunday School 
Times. pamphlet, free, to 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 ~ aT hy ~~ St. a Pa. mews. 
Johnston, Pri 
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peeapnee Aa A. merely hears of 

eaatiehade + * ee tif itis 

i them ~~ asked to recommend a 

teac n pooumneng 

ag mmends. 


Ours 
c ow. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STUDIES Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 
HO ME oughly tau y taught by MAIL, Onestudent in each 
wn ven 


penmanship, letter- Tetfer writing book keeping commereia 
io ry tT A ea ee 
MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For Youne Laprxs, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1749, 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prinei 
Healthful location; Chri n home life; modern 
7 pubausienie ic departmen: 











SSrew circular” —_ 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. @ Illustrated it 
8. S. PAINE, A.@., 0D. ALBARY, fi, Y. 
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10 rots Li yy 
women. The ting ap aban oun. un- 
raduate courses ruanet stody r the academic year, 


a be sent on applicatio 


BYai N STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
pe ge fiwere open. Rich 
welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass. 


ISTE Rs can write shorthand sermons after 40 les- 
sons by mail. Address, for testimonials and circu- 
lars, Cc ¥. oune, ss Btontagee &t., Brooklya, N.Y. 











In evdertag goede, or in mating taquiry conegraing 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as weil as the advertiser, by stating That you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 

at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ude postage : 

ONE COPY, OMe YeAT,........2....-seecceresedeorsersersorers $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or ang set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as = copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of ~ haa (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00each. ¢ 

For five er more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person y, and no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a ciub may be ordered sent parity 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

nm the same school get theirs from another, 
Se sapere will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
Fee age cinbs at fifty cents per copy. to the extent 
bat large kages may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forinaclubof either 
character. The free copies ° pemage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 





The Lining 


to Throat and Lungs must 
be preserved or sore spots 
appear and invite the con- 
sumption germs. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
heals the lining, strengthens 
the lungs and even over- 
comes diseased spots in their 
early stages. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes, 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 








ka, 
Addons may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
tue proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
Paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
* F bared can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can bave a copy transferred 
from a kage & separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
seription, when it has over six monthstorun, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. ‘t 
n club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not oulty eho post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

h county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the prey ous subscriptio 
such person wil} oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club je pamerny Lg for takes the place of the one 

| ROR Se ET RE apes 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
thoreteret of the subscription. Renewals should 
refore be made early 
Pp 


chapel give 


Reppine, Conrn., March 12, 1894, 


551 Pear! St., New York. 
DEAR SIR: 

We find that the reflectors both in church and 
perfect satisfaction. The light is very 


Mr. I. P. Frinx 


soft, and yet so brilliant that there is no difficulty in 
reading in any part of the audience rooms. We can 
heartily recommend your system of lighting, and also 
extend our thanks to you for the careful attention 
given to every detall, and the promptness with which 
our orders have been filled. 


Very truly yours, 
J. B. SANFORD, 
Treasurer Congregational Church. 


AGIC LANTERNS 
SLIDES, &c., 
FOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Send for Catalogue, 

C.T. MILLIGAN, 

728 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 















7 copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
e all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent upon application: 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
epeatriee embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 
or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
feoors must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
apy to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C.,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


8 shillings. 
6 shillings each. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
d 1931 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 
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NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT. 
two 


P wm makes 
elicious pies. 


errell-Soule Co., Syracase, 5.7 








‘4 PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


FREE teived recipes, “20 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fail to 


the WATCH -CLOCK 


test novelty of the 
& A = 


th 
For full particulars hele te obtain both, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
<— ht Ve. itonsale. Ask him for it. ‘ae 
D. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 
A-CORN SALVE Ns foison: 
REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVERY TIME. 
4 TRIAL GI2E BOE 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP: 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILAD 


Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 

~ Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 2c. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
tisement in The Sutiday School Times. 
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£4A.B.&E.L. SHAW, 


SUBJECTS 
















\ULPIT 
: SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHING. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Ca@ 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHL, 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfeld St.. Boston, Mass. 








CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 


GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 


246 South Second Street. Phila.. Pa. 






THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen :—The Michigan Churchman, a 
weekly religious pa) here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have handsomest 
baby in raised on Mellin’s Food. 
Rev. G. MorrWiLLiaMs, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—I have used your Mellin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning , ana it 
has given me great eatin | 


ND for our book “The Care and 
ae Feeding of Infants,” mailed 


Free to any address, 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 








Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page | 
catalogue. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for I! lustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 34 Mt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Bailtimore, Nd. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





T MANU RIN 
CHURCH BELLS : 2:08 
msamann Sie retest Sehitions. MD. 
AYAREYS BRA FOUNDRY 
»_enbmg BeLL Peas AND cums, 
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HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827, 








UFFALO 
ITHIA 
ATER 


For Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Renal Cal- 
culi, Bright’s Disease. 


Dr. William B. Towles, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia 
Medica in the Medical Department of 
the University of Virginia: 

“Buffalo Lithia Spring belongs to the 
Alkaline, or perhaps to the Alkaline-Sa- 
line Class, for it has proved far more effi- 
cacious in many diseased conditions than 
eny of the simple Alkaline waters. 

“TI feel no hesitancy whatever in sayi 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout; Rheu 
tism, Renal Calculi, and in all Diseases of ' 
Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy 
at all comparable to it. 

‘Its effects are marked in causing a:dis- - 
appearance of albumen. In a single case of 

ht’s Disease of the Kidneys, nessed 
decided beneficial results from its use, and 
from its action in this case I should have 
great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease.’’ 








G. Halstead Boyland, A.M.,M.D., 
Of the Faculty of Paris and University 
of Leipzig, formerly Professor in the 

edical ege, says: 

“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 

acute or chronic, . 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


* in =! experience, without a rival, 
whether in the Parenchymatous form or 
Interstitial Nephbritis. In cases in which 
the Albumen reached as high as 60 per 
cent., 1 have known it under a course of 
this Water gradually diminish and finally 
disappear, At the same time other alarm- 
ing symptoms were relieved, and the suf- 
ferers restored to health. +» 

“The best results which I have witnessed 
from any remedy in Suppressed Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout and all Gouty and Rheu- 
matic affections have been from this Wa- 
ter; and in every case of disease having its 
origin in a Uric Acid Diathesis it is a rem- 
edy of unsurpassed excellence.” 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 

Of Baltimore, President and Professor 
of Obstetricsand Diseases of Womenand 
ildren in the Baltimore Medical Col- 
Qo Jormerly Professor of Practical 

ed ine, ete.: 
“I have witnessed the best results from 

the action of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in Chronic Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rhen- 
matism, Gravel, and Renal Calculi, and I do 
not hesitate to express the — thatin all 
diseases depending u or having their ori- 
in in Uric Acid Diathesis, it is unsurpassed, 
f indeed it is equalled, by any water thus 
far known to the profession. 

“It has an ascertained value in Bright's 
Disease. A knowledgeof its action in that 
disease thus far would seem to 
the belief that it would in many instances, 
at least in its early bom! arrest it en- 
tirely, and in its more vanced stage 
prove a decided comfort and palliative.” 


Dre. J. T. LeBlanchard, 
Professor Montreal Clinic, 8SM., SN., 
Vv. U.: “I have used 


FFALO LITHIA 


inthe most obstinate cases of Renal 
culi, in Uric Acid Gravel, With the most effica- 
cious results.”’ os i 

This water is for sale Druggists 
erally or in cases of one dozen f-galion 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b.attheSprings. Springs 
open Junel&. Descriptive pam: sent 
to any address. 

THOMAS P. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





Smith, Kline, & French Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., General Agents. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


Se a 


RICH IN THE LORD. 


[By Thomas Toke Lynch.]} 


The Lord is rich and merciful, 
The Lord is very kind; 

O, come to him, come now to him, 
With a believing mind. 

His comforts, they shall strengthen thee, 
Like flowing waters cool ; 

And he shall for thy spirit be 
A fountain ever full, 


The Lord is wonderful and wise, 
As all the ages tell ; 

O, learn of him, learn now of him, 
Then with thee it is well. 

And with his light thou shalt be blest, 
Therein to work and live; 

And he shall be to thee a rest 
When evening hours arrive, 





THE “FIRST EDITION” MANIA, 


[William Roberts, in The Fortnightly Review.] 


The craze for first editions is not by any 
means a recent one, although it may be 
said to have now reached its extremest 
form of childishness. Time was when the 
craze existed in a perfectly rational form, 
and when the first editions in demand 
were books of importance, and books with 
both histories and reputations, whilst their 
collectors were scholars and men of judg- 
ment. Now, every little volume of drivel- 
ing verse becomes an object of more or 
less - hazardous speculation, and the book 
market itself a Stock Exchange in minia- 
ture.... 

Ever since books have been books there 
have been collectors of them. But the 
history of book-collecting bas never offered 
such a fruitful source of ridicule as it does 
at present, because never before has the 
apotheosis of the infinitely little been so 

ronounced. From the time of Guten- 
| on down to the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, collectors sought first editions be- 
cause they were the best impressions, 
These editiones principes were often textu- 
ally faulty, but they possessed all the 
other attributes which go to make up 4 
monument of typographical skill apd 
artistic beauty, in addition to which the 
number struck off was a very limited one. 
Many of the first (and Jast) editions of to- 
day are neither typographical monuments 
nor artistic successes; for apparently the 
only two motives which have operated in 
the making of these books are the getting 
of the smallest amount of text into the 
widest size of page, and the skill which 
can spread over the greatest amount of 
space the smallest quantity of original 
thought. 

The first editions of Dickens and Thacke- 
ray are no longer the rage of the collect- 
ing public, and their decline to what may 
be termed a common-sense value is a mat- 
ter for congratulation. The first editions 
of these authors are only now Valuable 
when they possess some utterly extraneous 
superfluity. It makes a wonderful differ- 
ence, for example, whether they possess 
the printed covers and the advertisements 
of the original parts, or whether they are 
minus thesethings. If acopy of “ Oliver 
Twist” ses the canceled and the sub- 
stituted plate of “‘ Rose Maylie and Oliver, 
the result, when it comes to selling, will 
be very different from what it would be 
without that poor plate. The‘ Memoirs 
of Joseph Grimaldi, edited by Boz, 1s 
quite a different book in the eyes of a col- 
lecter when the plate of the “‘ Last Song 
is with the pantomimie figures round the 
etching. So, also, in the case of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” of which the more valuable 
copies of the first edition have the trans- 
posed £ in the reward on the engraved 
title. The first edition of “ Pickwick” 1s 
of ‘very little account unless it possesses 
the Buss plates which were canceled, and 
which, it may be.added, are worthless... .. 
The remarkable fact about these first edi- 
tions of Dickens and Thackeray, as wel 
as Charles Lever, Ainsworth, and all the 
others of contemporary note, is their ex- 
treme commonness; there is nothing rare 
about them, for probably fifty examples 
of every one could be purchased in Lon- 
don within a day’s walk. There are a few 
exceptions, but these exceptions are of the 
most worthless nature. . . . d 

With “Vanity Fair” (as with some 
other celebrated books) there,are what 
may be described as two first editions ; but 
the valuable one is that with the woodcut 





of the Marquis of Steyne, which was sup 
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ressed after the issue of only a few copies. 
A copy of this example, when accompa- 
nied by the original wrappers and adver- 
tisements, fetches about £16,—or about 
ten times a8 much as an ordinary first 
edition,—for which amount a splendidly 
pound édition de luxe copy of Thackeray’s 
works in twenty-six volumes, with 1,500 
wood engravings, 270 steel engravings, and 
88 colored illustrations, can obtained. 
Upon what grounds, therefore, can this 
species of collecting be defended? Both 
Dickens and Thackeray have suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of the too-zealous 
persons who feed their own vanity by hang- 
ing on tothe coat-tailsof eminent men, and 
claim the title of public benefactors by 
“ regurrecting” from a well-merited ob- 
scurity some worthless tract or obsolete and 
ephemeral magazine article, and trumpet- 
ing it about asa masterpiece. One of these 
ephemera entitled “ Reading” was lately 
heralded as a wonderful and valuable 
piece of literature, and, for a time, the 
public had a chance of purchasing a re- 
print at a fancy price; but, if report lieth 
not, the public was not over-anxious to 
read it, and certainly not too willing to 
purchase it. 

A good deal of money has been fool- 
ishly spent over the first editions of Charles 
Lamb, who, like most other prolific writers, 
published much of which in later years 
he did not feel particularly proud. His 
“Poetry for Children ” (1809) is a case in 
point. It is believed that there are only 
two or three copies of this wretched little 
collection in existence, but that number 
more than satisfies the world’s needs, Two 
or three years ago one man in five mil- 
lions was found willing to pay £35 for 
an example, and it is to be hoped that 
that gentleman is still in the full en- 
joyment of his “ bargain,” the actual 
literary value of which is perhaps two- 
pence. For some time it was thought 
that this collection had quite faded out of 
existence, but by some untoward fatality 
it again came to light. The exhumation 
of this kind of stuff nearly always brings 
in its train a crowd of other booklets and 
pamphlets whose claims to a new lease of 
life are based entirely on the bookseller’s 

assumption that they were probably written 
by Lamb, or some such celebrity. A 


composition entitled “ The ~ Butterfly’s 
Bult and the Grasshopper’s Feast” has 
gpd been catalogued as by Lamb, 
and, of course, priced accordingly, whilst 
its illustrations have been boldly assi 


ed 







| well as an ignorant collector would accept 
either statement. . . . 

There will always be a craze for some- 
thing in the book line, and so soon as the 
mania for one particular class of book de- 
clines, half a dozen others spring into ex- 
istence. For example, a few years ago 
Shelley was all the rage. Nearly all his 

ublications were i in extremely 
imited numbers, Byron publishing per- 
haps a thousand copies of his works to 
Shelley’s score. Shelley’s first editions 
will always be rare, although, of course, 
their value is governed entirely by the 
demand for them. The value of Byron’s 
has advanced just. as Shelley’s has de- 
clined... . . 

The person who confines his attention 
to first editions is, it must be admitted, 
not so extreme a case as the man who 
collects every edition of certain authors. 
This class of collectors are noble patrons 
of the booksellers, but when the inevit- 
able sale occurs, the result is disastrous 
from a commercial point of view, An 
example in point occurred at Sotheby’s in 
May, 1892, when an almost complete’col- 
lection of the works of Tennyson and 
Tennysoniana, comprising the first and 
nearly ail subsequent editions, for the 
most part in the original coversand uncut, 
was on sale. The lot comprised a hun- 
dred and forty-three volumes, and the total 
of £83 gave an average of rather more than 
11s. per volume, But if the three or four 
items, which usually realize fancy prices 
were taken away, the average would show 
an awful joss on the original outlay, even at 
discount prices. If, as in the case of Mr. 
Swinburne aad Robert Browning, there 
were no collected edition of Tennyson, 
there would be some excuse for a series of 
the separately issued volumes of the late 
Poet Laureate, but a complete collection of 
the first and every subsequent edition is 
altogether too absurd, even for a public 
library. 


WALL PAPERS. 


nd C Feri a samples at Troe 
PAPER HANGERS @°pit.sr co foes 


Price $1.00, Now ready 
OMAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th 8t.,Phile. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
ee. $8. Small newspaper size, $44. 
reatmoney maker and saver.All easy, 
printed ru Write for catalogue, 
presses. type, paper, etc. to factory, 
Melsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





































No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 


mount. 
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The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- ¢": 


quent under our new system, of inspection, which 


now begins with a scientific analysis of 


material by a metallurgist, and only ends {when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 


machine and all its parts. 
1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 
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HARTFORDS 





Examine them, try them and buy them. Our CATALOGUE is 
free. address. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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The PRICES 
are low aid the 
QUALITY 
high, which rep- 
resent true 
economy for all. 
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MACIC LANTERNS’ 





B. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers. 
Catalogues and information free. 
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LOMBARD For 
: Baby’s 
Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages aa 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Scalp and 
‘ BOSTON. Hair use 
You Can Get !2,70? Extension Full Indemnity ? CUTICURA 
ee Wiitien lnntcennnaminns tetel Ubarion teenie. 
ing trom sinstroke, freesing, lifting, somnambv- SOAP 
choking ia ewallow- SUCH INSURANCE the purest 
ing, and you can get NOWHERE ELSE. sweetest and 
The United States Mutual Accitent Assoclation, most effective 
Cusntie B. Pane, Pre. Wat, Son Gene, Bec. skin purifying 
and beauti- 
AMERICAN fying soap in 
Fire insurance Company, the world 
Nos. 28 and 310 WaLNU? SrexgEet, PHILADELPHIA. one ~ 
0 City and aay te ligne Ma 
Qi) CIBST GOLD MORT BABES rac ice oy a 
U /o Adaress, TACOMA INVESTMENT C0., TACOMA, WASH, Boston. 
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B roe cafemren {erases 73 Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
UNKEER HILL | SamuclWardCo.,Boston.| 41 tenth bestualiens oe tentiswens val! them. 
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Questions writen Answers 


Beginning with the April number, The Scholar’s Maga- 
zine, in addition to its present contents, will publish each month 
a series of questions to be. answered in writing by the scholars. 
These questions are given each week in The Sunday School 
Times, under the head of Questions to be Answered in Writing. 
Thase for each lesson of the month will appear in The Scholar’s 
Magazine on the page opposite the lesson to which they refer, 
with blank spaces for the written answers, 
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The awakening of a new interest in home study is only 


one of the many advantages to be gained by the use of these 
questions. 


Send for a free specimen copy of The Scholar’s Magazine, 
and examine its plan as a whole, and the Question plan in par- 
ticular. Its other attractions include stories and poems by the 

best writers for the young, and brief, pointed lesson helps suited 
‘to the younger scholars, Subscription price:. Five or more 
copies, to one address, 12 cents each per year. Single copy, 


25 cents per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Strengt 








A strong constitution is 
one of the most valuable 
vs. possessions a man or woman 

° canhave. Yet the strongest 

Accidents. constitutions are not proof 
against a multitude of the simplest accidents. A pebble 
in the road, a banana skin on the sidewalk, any one of the 
little things one is liable to meet at every step, may give 
the strongest person a sprained ankle or a strained limb. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters are a most valuable ad- 
junct to a strong constitution. They do not take its place, 
but they help it to hold its own. To a weak constitution 
they are absolutely indispensable. 

No man can tell to what risks he may be exposed any 
day. Ifhe is wise he will make sure of being able to meet 
them by having at hand an 

Porous 


Allcock’s "Pitster 


a good remedy for cold, hoarseness, lame back, strains of 
the muscles, etc. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
BaPo.io and try it in yous next house-clesning and 
you will appreciate the difference so rach that pou 
will never be without it again, 












































SeRCSete et Bet ons S05 convince 700 

a Guarantee Ticket with each pa of the 

“Kayser Patent | 
inger-Tipped Silk Gloves” 


entitling you to another. pair Free, if the 
pr Pa Bae out before the gloves. — 
IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T THEM, WRITE TO 
JULIUS KAYSER, NEW YORK. 





A rounded spoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work 


“<> 


than a heaping 
spoonful of others, 


NS 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


was shown to be the strongest pure cream of tartar 
powder.—Latest U. S. Govt. Report. 











FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


‘Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


has been the most reliable Dressing before the public. 
‘ It is absolutely free from anything that will shrink, crack, or rot the finest 


leather, and when applied to boots or shoes imparts a luster brilliant 
and lasting, leaving the leather soft and flexible. 

It has stood the test of time and competition, and has proved not 
only the most acceptable, but from its long standing has become the 
most popular in the market. The care used in the selection of 
materials from which it is made, together with the experience of forty 
years in its manufacture, warrants us in recommending it as superior to 


anything of the kind now in use. 


It is no longer a luxury, but an indispensable article for every 
lady to have; and, for the price at which it is sold, as to quality and 
More of this dressing is sold throughout 


quantity it has no equal. 
the WORLD than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 


FRENCH DRESSING. 




























FORK CLOTHES. 


(THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN'TL 

















Can't Let Go 
the De Long 
Hook & Eye 
Richardson & 
De Long Bros. 


Philadelphia. 
See that 


hump? 


Trade-Mark Reg., April 19-92, 








O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to Bist bf 
nited States. 





Largest! dealersin Dry Ocods, ee rdliners, 
mportersan ersin nery 
@te..in the on Send for camplesand prices. 









» Whatea thing is a live seed. 
»y Immature, or dead it may look the same, G 


How to know? Old 


. my 

This is the proof oflife. When grown we give 
our word will be satisfied—your success 
URPEER’S FARM ANMUAL 
4, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
d Grow. The 
K Leading Ame 


merican Seed 
& free for the asking if you plant seeds. 
BW. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 












USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. The Binders now offered 
are of the same manufacture as those furnished for some years past, and which 


have given such 


satisfaction. The papers can be placed in the binder week 


by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of binder 
is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many cases, club subscribers will be glad to order 
the Binder through the one who forms the club, the price has been made very low 


when two or more of them are ordered. 


THE STYLES. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. 


Two or more, 60 cents each. 


If mailed, 15cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder 
may be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































Inprovements PatenTep 1890°1n THE Uerrep States,Camapa and Evrors.\ 


FIRE-PROOF.. Easily applied by anyone. 


Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List, 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Boller Coverings, Etc. Asbestos NomeCasducting 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. LONDON, 








Send §1 for a set of these famous Christy K nives, containing Bread Knife. 
other Knives are Cake Knife, 50 cta.; Lemon Slicer, 50 cts. ; le Knives, set of six, $1; Ca 
cts. Fruit Kaife, 15 cts.: Saw, 75 cts.; Ham Knife, 75.cts. Agents make $10 a day selli 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Oh 


Write at once for territory. 


- 


. Cake Knife, and 


lo, x 


Parer. Our 
rving Knife, 75 


MILLIONS 


WORLD’S FAIR 


SAW AND ADMIRED THE 


© MAGNIFICENT i 
LAWNS 2 


PRODUCED BY SOWING THE (* 


i HENDERSON | 
LAWN GRASS SEED. aie 
Ps: he a 


| ple directions w we send, { 
—— charge, with every | 


er, 

The Henderson Lawn Grass 
Seed can be obtained from - 
druggists, dealers or us direct, 
for 25 cents per qt. $1.00 per ¢ 
peck, $5.00 per bushel. If by 
mail, add 6 cents per qt. for j 


acre 5 busheis are req ae. 
Our ' 18% Catalogue of ge 
“EVERYTHING for the Gag 
EN” will Ly Mik" 
every order if you a 
: per and date of : 
E ~ Tinea costs oes 
; very copy, ge, Ls in 
| ue 25 cts., and should be in the ga 
| hands Of every one in in Bae 
garden matters.—Its 160 pages See) 
contain rom | 500 vings ep 
% and six colored plates of flowers Giagy 
4G and vegetables. Postagestamps % ; 
accepted as cash. bal A of: 


Ge PETEN HENDERSON & CO., fae 


i 25437 CortlandtSt.,New York. [aes 


will name 

















WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If s0,.you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for wi Ladies can Ses wellas gentlemen. Address 
8. I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


on Religious Publications, and others. Hig 





these kaives. 
2. 


est comm ns, terms, etc. . 
H.10, FraNKLIN Squane BisLE Hovss, Phila, Ps 


—— ane 








The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however. an advertisement of o poets net having Goch eClpaNs eee CUE NTSIy ene 


she publishers will refund to subscribers any money that 


